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[349] LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


The Eleventh Session of the Unesco General Conference, meeting in Paris 
from 14 November to 15 December 1960, paid particular attention to the 
educational, cultural and scientific needs of African countries, especially those 
which have recently attained independence and become Member States of 
Unesco. In most of these countries library services are only at the first stages 
of development and much remains to be done to help them organize efficient 
national library networks. 

This issue of the Bulletin contains details of the library projects which Unesco 
will undertake in Africa in 1961-62, brief surveys of the library resources in 
the region,! and several articles dealing with the role of libraries in popular 
and higher education, and with questions of library buildings, furniture and 
equipment with special reference to tropical climates. A list of the most impor- 
tant collections of Africana is included. 


UNESCO LIBRARY ACTIVITIES IN AFRICA 


In co-operation with the Government of Senegal, Unesco will establish at 
Dakar a regional library school for the benefit of French-speaking countries 
in West Africa. During the next two years, Unesco’s contribution will include 
sending an expert to Dakar for 18 months to help in the organization of the 
school, awarding a fellowship to the person chosen to be director, and pro- 
viding equipment and books. 

An expert will be commissioned to make an evaluation of the Regional 
Central Library at Enugu, Eastern Nigeria, a pilot public library organized 


jointly by the Government of Nigeria and Unesco and opened in 1959.? The 


expert will report on the effectiveness of the library, giving an appreciation of 

its collections, the library techniques used and the services offered to readers. 

He will also evaluate the library’s social and cultural influence on the com- 

munity and recommend ways of expanding the regional library network. 

The report will be used as the main working paper for a Regional Seminar 
on Library Development in Africa to be held tor two weeks in 1962 at Enugu. 
The Regional Central Library at Enugu will serve to demonstrate the concept 
and techniques of modern public library services and the feasibility of adapting 
them to African conditions. Member States in Africa will be invited to send 
participants to the seminar. 

An expert will be sent to the Federal Territory of Lagos for 8 months to help 
in the development of school library services. A fellowship will also be awarded 
to a Nigerian to study such services in other countries. 

1. The following countries and territories are included : Cameroun, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (capital 
Brazzaville), Congo (capital Leopoldville), Dahomey, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Gabon, Gambia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Pemba, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Tanganyika, Togo, Uganda, Upper Volta, Zanzibar. For a more detailed account, readers are 
referred to: McColvin, L. The chance to read. Public libraries of the world today. London, Phoenix, 1956. 256 p.; and 
Strickland, John T. Patterns of library service in Africa. Library trends, October 1959, p. 163-9! 

2. See Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 6, item 399. 
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A pilot public library, similar to the one organized at Enugu, will be estab- 
lished in the Ivory Coast to demonstrate modern public library services, 
particularly in rural areas. Unesco will provide the services of an expert in 
library organization for a period of 12 months, award a fellowship to the person 
chosen to be director of the library, and contribute a bookmobile, books and 
equipment. 

In support of the efforts of the authorities in the Cameroun and Madagascar 
to provide popular educational facilities, Unesco will send a library expert to 
each of these countries. The experts will survey and evaluate existing library 
resources, estimate the needs, and, in the light of their findings, draw up 
nation-wide plans for public library development. ‘They will also assist in the 
implementation of these plans and help train local librarians. Madagascar will 
also receive equipment. 

Similarly, an expert will go to Niger for 18 months to advise and assist the 
government in general library planning and organization. He will survey the 
present library resources and estimate the country’s needs, advise and help in 
the organization of a national library and of a public library attached to the 
Maison de la Jeunesse et des Sports at Niamey; he will also help train local 
librarians. In addition, Unesco will award fellowships and provide equipment. 

Other experts have been or will be sent on missions of 12 months each to the 
Chad to assist in the development of documentation and library services, to 
Uganda to help in the organization of school library services, and to Somalia 
to assist in the organization of national library services. The Chad will also 
receive equipment and a fellowship. An expert will be sent for two months 
to Libya, to help in the organization of a Technical College Library; equip- 
ment will also be provided. 

Liberia will receive books to strengthen its public library collections and 
Kenya will be awarded a fellowship in librarianship. 

The International Council on Archives has been commissioned, unde 
contract, to make a preliminary study of the possibility of compiling a guide 
to the sources of history of Africa (excluding the Republic of South Africa 
The guide would list sources in countries outside this region. 

In 1962, Unesco will organize a meeting of historians and other specialists 
in African history and related subjects to study ways in which research material 
(bibliographies, guides, directories, etc.) in this field could be improved. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND ITS SERVICES 
by Mary P. DovucLas 


(Unesco Library Manuals, No. XII) 


This manual on the organization and functions of library services in primary schools 
summarizes present ideas and practice in this relatively recent branch of library work, 
It defines the place of the library in the modern primary school, describes the duties 
and qualifications of the personnel and analyses the various services it gives to pupils. 
Ihe kinds of materials which should constitute a school library collection and the best 
methods of organizing these materials for use are discussed. A final chapter deals with 
the administration of the programme and with the physical facilities, furniture and 
equipment needed for efficient service. 96 p. illus. 


$1.50 7/6 (stg.) 5,25 NF 
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[347] LIBRARY RESOURCES 
IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
OF WEST AFRICA 


by Evetyn J. A. Evans, Director 
of Library Services, Ghana Library Board 


Library development in English-speaking West Africa has made amazing 
strides during the past decade. With the exception of a number of secondary 
school collections there was a complete dearth of libraries at the end of the 
second world war, and librarianship as a profession was virtually unknown. 
The rapid development in the 1950’s was due to two causes: (a) the establish- 
ment of University Colleges and the accelerated development of education 
generally, and (b) the interest of the British Council, which was initially 
responsible for the growth of the public library movement in West Africa. The 
Unesco Seminar on the Development of Public Libraries in Africa, which was 
held in Ibadan in 1953, brought to the notice of other countries the work that 
had already been started in the Gold Coast. It was also as a result of this 
seminar that the West African Library Association (WALA), which now has 
over 250 members, came into being. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


When the University College, Ibadan, was formally opened in 1948 the 
Library was fortunate in being able to take over the whole of the Yaba 
Higher College Library of 10,000 volumes, and was presented with a number 
of other useful collections. In early 1949, 28,000 volumes and 200 current 
journals were available on open shelves to the readers, and by January 1961 
the book stock had increased to 130,000 volumes and 2,500 current serials. 
The Library is open to all members of the University Coilege and also to 
members of the public for reference and research purposes. [t is housed in a 
striking modern building with seating for 320 readers and space for 
250,000 volumes. Its book collections have been developed to meet the needs 
of teaching and research in the University College’s Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Agriculture and Veterinary Science, Economics and Social Studies 
and the Institutes of Education and Librarianship. Their strongest point is 
their documentation on Africa and the tropics; the Africana collection is 
particularly rich in materials relating to West Africa, including newspapers, 
government documents, Arabic manuscripts, prints, photographs, and over 
five thousand maps. 

Under the Publications Ordinance of 1950 two copies of everything published 
in Nigeria must be deposited in the University College Library, and the 
Library is responsible for the Nigerian current national bibliography, JVigerian 
publications, printed volumes of which have been produced annually. Work is 
in hand on a series of bibliographical guides to Nigerian literature and the 
first two—Exploration and travel, and Biography—are to be published soon. A brief 
bibliographical guide, Books about Nigeria, has appeared and work is in progress 
on a bibliography of Nigerian literature up to 1950. Other publications of the 
Library include Kensdale’s Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts . . . in the Library; 
Library record, comprising notes and lists of accessions and published about 
eight times a year; A catalogue of serials in the Library (1957) with three supple- 
ments issued since; and Nigerian periodicals and newspapers, 1950-1955. 

The Library is equipped to use microfilms and microcards and can produce 
35 mm. microfilms or prints from microfilm, speedily and at low cost in its 
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own studio. Reflex copying machines are also available, and are particularly 
useful for obtaining facsimiles of documents—especially diagrams, tables and 
scientific formulae—when a few copies only are needed. Mounted slides can be 
prepared from illustrations or from suitable negatives. 

Attached to the Library is the Library Training Institute which was opened 
in October 1960 to assist in the development of libraries by training librarians 
and investigating problems of librarianship and bibliography, with special 
reference to West Africa. The syllabus offers basic general training suitable for 
all types of libraries, and also the special training required for public, univer- 
sity and special libraries. The school opened with six students, four of them 
university graduates. 

The University College of Ghana—or, as it then was, the Gold Coast— 
was also founded in 1948, and the building up of the library was considered as 
one of the problems most urgently requiring a solution. The Balme Library, 
as it is now known, moved into its present attractive building in 1960, having 
previously been housed in temporary quarters. The book stock of approxi- 
mately 140,000 volumes covers a wide range of subjects, in the main Western 
languages, with large sections on bibliographical sciences, classical studies and 
modern French literature. The African aspects of most subjects are emphasized, 
and there are large collections on West African history and travel. Special 
collections are being built up of rare and early works on West Africa and 
government publications from English-speaking territories in Africa. The 
Library has received as a gift of the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
one of the ‘Atoms for Peace’ collections. ‘The Balme Library is a depository 
for the publications of Unesco, FAO and the Canadian Government (on a 
selective basis), and receives copies of all works published in Ghana and the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria under the respective registration ordinances. The 
Library is particularly rich in extensive back sets of periodicals, including many 
foreign titles. The entire contents of the Library are classified by the Library 
of Congress scheme, and there are author and class catalogues. It subscribes 
to over 3,300 Current periodic als. 

Turning to bibliographical resources, the Library has built up a comprehen- 
sive collection of bibliographies in many languages which cover a wide range 
of subjects. In addition to compiling select bibliographies in answer to inquiries 
from all parts of the world, mainly on local materials, the library staff assists 
in checking obscure and confused references for the teaching staff of the College 
and for other institutions in Ghana. 

A bulletin of recent additions to the Library (approximately 10 issues per 
annum) is distributed within the College and to other institutions in Ghana 
and overseas. Members of the staff edit the bibliography of recent literature 
on Ghana which has appeared in the College’s publication, Universitas, 
since 1955. 

The Library has a small photographic department, the activities of which 
are at present restricted to the production of microfilms. The Ghana news- 
papers received in the Library are being systematically filmed, and it is hoped 
to extend the scope of this work. There is also a College Photographic Unit 
through which the Library can obtain other types of photocopies. The Library 
possesses three microfilm readers and a microcard reader. 

Future developments of the Library’s resources will include considerable 
expansion of the sections on law and on African languages, as a consequence 
of expansion in the College’s Department of Law and the setting up of an 
Institute of African Studies. In due course a medical library will be established, 
and the Library’s photographic unit will eventually be equipped to handle 
other processes in addition to microfilming. 

Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, which has recently been raised to the 
status of a university college, was founded as early as 1827, but it was not until 
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1955 that a qualified librarian was appointed. Since then the collection has 
grown rapidly and now numbers almost 24,000 volumes. The first part of 
the new library quarters is expected to be ready in 1963-64, and the completed 
ay, will house 100,000 volumes. 

The Government Archives are housed at Fourah Bay College in air-condi- 
tioned rooms. They constitute the largest depository of original material in 
the country, covering the period 1787-c.1939. A preliminary sorting was made 
in the early 1950’s at the time of their removal to the College, but it is still not 
easy to consult this material as no detailed catalogue has been attempted. 
It is hoped that technical assistance in this respect and also funds to permit 
the erection of a modern archive office in Freetown may be made available 
through an international agency. 

The Nigerian College of Technology has branches in Zaria, Ibadan and 
Enugu with book stocks of 25,000 volumes, 12,000 volumes and 7,000 volumes 
and current serials numbering 612, 270 and 142, respectively. The Kumasi 
College of Technology in Ghana has a book stock of over 20,000 volumes and 
about 650 periodicals. Both provide library services of a high standard with 
small but well-selected collections of books. The Kumasi College Library moves 
into a new building this year. The future of these colleges is not yet determined, 
but the likelihood is that they will ultimately assume university status or, in 
the case of Ibadan and Enugu, be absorbed by the University College, Ibadan, 
and the newly established Nsukka University in Eastern Nigeria, respectively. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Pioneer work in the public library field was started in Ghana (then the Gold 
Coast) in 1946, when with the help of the British Council and a small manage- 
ment committee the foundations of a country-wide public library service were 
laid. The Gold Coast Library Board Ordinance was passed in 1949 and came 
into effect on 1 January 1950. The purpose of the Ordinance was to ‘establish 
a Gold Coast Library Board’ whose responsibility was to ‘establish, equip, 
manage and maintain libraries in the Gold Coast, and to take all such steps 
as may be necessary to carry out such duty’. This was the first law providing 
for public libraries in West Africa, and it has been used since as a model by 
other authorities. 

The Ordinance has been interpreted in its widest sense, and after only eleven 
years the Library Board, with a book stock of over 300,000 volumes, offers a 
country-wide service through various means, guaranteeing to get books to 
readers wherever they may be. The recurrent annual expenditure of the 
libraries is over £70,000. In addition large sums are spent on development in 
the form of buidings, staff training and books for new libraries. 

The present organization of the Library Board includes: 

1. Headquarters—for formation of policy, central book-buying and cataloguing. 

Regional libraries, which provide lending, reference and children’s services 

in the towns in which they are sieunted the staff being responsible also 

for the development and expansion of library services in the whole 
region. 

3. Branch libraries (see photographic section), which supply adequate library 
services for the towns in which they are opened. The branch libraries 
regularly receive a changing selection of books from the regional libraries 
to supplement their basic permanent collections of books on essential 
subjects and to keep the book stock alive. All branch libraries have home 
reading facilities for adults and children, a selection of periodicals and an 
adequate working reference collection. 

4. Book boxes and mobile libraries to serve organizations and individuals in 
centres and remote districts which have no library with fixed quarters. 
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5. Country centres, which are deposits of some 400 to 500 books; these are 

issued to readers by a voluntary librarian who is paid an honorarium. 

6. Schools mobile lending library services, which provide a changing selection 
of books to all the middle schools in the country. 

7. Postal services to individuals requesting books occasionally. 

In addition to the normal public library services as outlined above, the Library 

Board is building a research library which will be devoted primarily to African 

current affairs. Books and periodicals on and from all African territories will 

be displayed, and it is hoped that in time considerable bibliographical work 

will be undertaken. An exhibition hall will be included in the Accra Library 

Extension which is at present under construction. 

In-service training has always formed part of the work of the Board, both 
for its own staff and for staff from other libraries. The need for profe -ssional 
librarians in Ghana is increasing considerably with the growing awareness of 
the value of libraries, and the Library Board will therefore open a School of 
Librarianship in September 1961. The United Kingdom Library Association 
examinations will be taken to begin with, but the School will eventually award 
its own diploma, which it is hoped to equate with the University of Ghana 
degree. 

The pattern of public library work in Nigeria is governed by the administra- 
tive set-up of the country, each region being responsible for its own develop- 
ment. The greatest progress has been made in Eastern Nigeria, where the 
Eastern Region Library Board Law, based on the Ghana Ordinance, was 
passed in 1955. With the help of Unesco a public library project was carried 
out at Enugu, which resulted in the opening in March 1959 of the attractive 
Central Library Headquarters, where lending, reference and children’s services, 
and a mobile library service (see photographic section) for the surrounding 
areas are available. Plans are well in hand for the establishment of a Divi- 
sional Library at Port Harcourt which will be opened shortly. As at Enugu, the 
departments will comprise an adult lending library, a reference library, a 
junior library, and a mobile library unit to serve the outlying areas. The 
building will include a partly covered lecture theatre. The Eastern Region 
Library Board has submitted to the government a five-year development 
plan which calls for: (a) the establishment of four more Divisional Lib- 
raries; (b) the construction of a separate children’s library building in Enugu; 
(c) financial assistance in the form of grants-in-aid to local authorities towards 
the development of locally maintained libraries and reading rooms; (d) the 
consolidation of services already established; (e) the provision of funds for a 
training scheme for advanced professional staff. 

The Northern Region was the first to establish a regional library service in 
Nigeria as an activity of the Education Department. The service has its base in 
Kaduna and has a total book stock of about 60,000. There is a regional library 
in Kaduna, and boxes of books are distributed throughout the region. A grant 
has been received from the British Council for building up a Central Reference 
Library, and the Northern Region Government has voted a sum for the 
Regional Library. In addition £300,000 has recently been voted for public 
library extension services throughout the region. 

In Western Nigeria the Ministry of Education is responsible for public 
library services, but there is as yet little progress to report. The same unfor- 
tunately is true of the Federal Territory of Lagos where the Town Council 
runs a library with little financial support. 

Sierra Leone has recently formed a Library Board. A professional librarian 
has been appointed and plans are going ahead for a central library in Freetown 
and mobile library services to cover the remainder of the territory. Permanent 
libraries will be started at Kenema, Makeni and Bo within a reasonable 
time. 
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The only public library service in the Gambia is provided by the British 
Council Library in Bathurst which also sends boxes of books to readers up- 
country. 


GOVERNMENT AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


In Ghana there are several special libraries worthy of note, including the 
Medical Research Library, the Agriculture Department Library and the West 
African Building Research Library in Accra, the Land and Soil-Use Survey 
Library in Kumasi and the library of the West African Cocoa Research 
Institute in Tafo. 

A number of special libraries of importance have developed within Nigeria 
in the last few years, among them the Central Medical Library at Yaba, the 
Veterinary Research Institute at Vom; the Regional Research Station, 
Department of Agriculture, at Samaru; the West African Institute for ‘Trypano- 
somiasis Research, Kaduna; and the Oil Palm Research Institute at Benin 
City. 


THE FUTURE 


The progress made in all spheres of librarianship in English-speaking West 
Africa during the past decade has been remarkable. The credit for this must 
go not only to governments and authorities for their interest and financial 
assistance, but also to the small band of professional librarians who, in addition 
to laying the foundations of their libraries, have worked hard for the acknow- 
ledgement of a new profession in the countries in which they have worked. 
Much remains to be done for the expansion and development of national 
libraries and inter-library co-operation. Only at Ibadan is really active work 
being done in the bibliographical field, and union catalogues are practically 
unknown. The need for libraries has, nevertheless, been acknowledged and 
progress will continue. 








BIBLIOGRAPHIAL SERVICES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 1950-1959 


by R. L. Collison 


Unesco bibliographical handbooks, 9 


rhis ninth volume in the series of Unesco bibliographical handbooks is the culmination of a series of reports inaugurated 
in 1955 under the editorship of Miss L. N. Malclés, of the Library of the Sorbonne, Paris, and continued by Mr. 
R. L. Collison, at present librarian of the British Broadcasting Corporation, London. 


Ihe introduction contains a general survey of national and international bibliographical activity in the last ten 


years—the work of Unesco’s International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, creation of many national biblio- 


graphical commissions, successes in bibliographical co-operation, increase in the volume and standard of current 


and retrospective national bibliographies, etc. 

rhe first part of the report, which is arranged alphabetically by country, describes bibliographical achievements 
in over 100 countries or territories during the past ten years. It shows the progress made by each country in national 
bibliography, library co-operation, current special bibliography and retrospective bibliography, and notes any 


special training facilities available for bibliographers. 
In the second part, which deals with the activities of more than 8oi nternational organizations, a brief description 
of each organization’s aims and functions is given, followed by a summary of the bibliographical work carried out 


in the period under review. 


Approx. price: Cloth $4 20/-(stg.) 14 NF 
Paper $3 15/- (stg. 10,50 NF 
240 pages. To be published in French also. 

















[348] LIBRARY RESOURCES 
IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
OF EAST AFRICA 


by S. W. Hockey, Libraries Organizer, 
The British Council, Nairobi, Kenya 


THE AREA 


East Africa consists of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, the Trust 
Territory of Tanganyika, the Uganda Protectorate and the Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, which includes the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, a total land area 
of 645,000 square miles, with an estimated population of 20,548,000 Africans, 
360,000 non-Africans—mainly Asians—and 92,000 Europeans. In this vast 
area are to be found many different peoples, and the climate and scenery range 
from that of tropical Uganda and the temperate highlands of Kenya to the 
semi-desert conditions of the large arid area in Kenya and Tanganyika. 
Although there are mineral deposits in Tanganyika and Uganda which are 
being a exploited, the economy of East Africa is based largely upon 
agriculture, and the present urgently-needed programmes of economic, social 
and educational development are taxing the limited resources of these terri- 
tories to the utmost. The present position and the future development of library 
services for the peoples of this area must therefore be considered against a 
background of poverty, a high rate of illiteracy and limited educational facil- 
ities beyond the primary school level. 

The potential users of library services will be found mainly amongst the 
younger people and, except for the limited number of more sophisticated 
readers in the larger centres of population, the emphasis during the next ten 
years or so will be on the provision of a service to the schools, educational 
institutions and organized community groups. At present, library services in 
this area consist mainly of specialist collections for the use of research workers 
and officers in the various departments of the government and students in 
educational institutions; the only services available to the general public are 
those of subscription libraries designed for particular sections of the popula- 
tion, or limited in other ways by the terms of their foundation. It will be 
impossible in the compass of a short article to give a detailed description of the 
library services in each territory, but a summary under the following main 
headings should suffice to give a fairly accurate picture of the present position. 
More detailed information, if required, can be obtained from a useful directory* 
compiled by the Deputy Librarian of Makerere College. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT LIBRARY SERVICES 


Departmental libraries and special libraries. In each territory there are several 
excellent special libraries, particularly in the fields of agriculture, forestry 
and animal husbandry, the largest of these being that of the East African 
Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary Research Organisation in Kenya, which 
has a book stock of 20,000 and a large collection of reprints and pamphlets. 
This is one of the few libraries which run their own bindery. Another important 
library is that of the Agricultural Department in Kenya, which has a total 
book stock of some 10,000 volumes and 20,000 reports, etc., covering all 
aspects of agriculture. Many of these libraries have microfilm and photo- 


1. Belton, E. J. Directory of East African libraries. Makerere College, Uganda, 1961. 
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copying facilities which are made readily available to other libraries and re- 
search workers. The Secretariat Libraries maintain small reference libraries 
for government officials and are also responsible for what little work is done 
on government archives, except in Zanzibar which has a separate archive. 


Libraries in schools, training centres and community centres. Very little has been done 
by the Ministries of Education and Social Development to organize effective 
library services in schools and community centres. With few exceptions, i.e. 
the European secondary schools in Kenya, the main centre of European 
education, the book stocks are usually inadequate and unsuitable and the 
accommodation poor. 

The emphasis now being placed on technical education in this area is 
reflected in the establishment of new and well-equipped technical institutes 
in each territory, and the libraries have been fortunate in securing generous 
grants from the Ford Foundation for the purchase of books and a staff training 
programme. The book stock of the Technical Institute in Tanganyika already 
exceeds 15,000 volumes. 

There has been considerable expansion of the work of community develop- 
ment throughout the area, and a small part of the funds available for this 
work is allocated to the purchase of books for community centres. Many of 
these collections, particularly in the smaller centres, appear to be very little 
used, mainly because of bad book selection and lack of supervision. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Makerere College Library, Uganda. Makerere was founded as a multi-racial 
college in 1948, and this library (see photographic section), with a total book 
stock of 95,000 volumes (including 20,000 volumes in its subsidiary Medical 
Library) has naturally become the most important centre of research, biblio- 
graphy and documentation in the area. The Library is the legal depository for 
Uganda publications, and also receives the publications of the United Nations 
and its various agencies. Use is made of microfilm, microprints and microcards, 
and photocopying facilities are available to other libraries and to individual 
research ilies There are an excellent bindery and a printing shop. 


The Royal College Library, Kenya. With the recent establishment of the Royal 
Technical College as one of the East African University Colleges (the third 
will shortly be set up in Tanganyika) its Library has similarly changed its 
status to that of a University College Library, and plans for a new building 
and the required extension of the service to fit it for its new role are well under 
way. The present book stock of some 25,000 volumes will, therefore, be consi- 
derably increased in the near future. 

In the absence of good reference collections in other libraries, Makerere 
College and the Royal College Libraries have made their resources widely 
available, both to the general public and to other library services in the area. 
By providing staff training programmes and technical assistance to staff in 
these libraries they have done a great deal to improve existing services and 
also to promote the cause of library development in an area where apprecia- 
tion of this work is sadly lacking. A typical act of faith has been the establish- 
ment of an East African Library Association which, in spite of its limited and 
scattered membership, is doing its best to co-ordinate the work of the profes- 
sional librarians in East Africa. 


LIBRARIES OF CULTURAL AND INFORMATION SERVICES 


As part of their work of making known abroad the life and thought of their 
countries, most_of the national cultural and information organizations maintain 
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libraries and reading rooms which are available to the general public, either 
free or for a nominal deposit. The largest are those of the British Council and 
the United States Information Service. The total book stock in the three main 
British Council libraries in the capital cities and the six smaller libraries in 
the regional offices numbers some 32,000 volumes, and during 1959-60 these 
libraries issued 90,000 books to 6,532 members, of whom 3,314 were Asians, 
and 2,326 Africans. ‘The United States Information Service similarly provides 
good collections of American books and periodicals in centrally-located 
reading rooms in each of the capital cities. The extensive use made by Asians 
and Africans of the facilities provided by these organizations has demonstrated 
the response which may be expected to the provision of well-organized public 
libraries in the main centres of population. 

Under this heading mention should be made of the small but valuable 
collections of material on East African archaeology and natural history in the 
libraries of the excellent museums which are to be found in each territory, the 
most important being the Coryndon and Stoneham Museums in Kenya. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


Most of the public libraries in the area were founded through the generosity 
of individuals or charitable trusts, either European or Asian. The majority 
are now open to a multi-racial public, but the limited funds provided by central 
and local government grants and the small income derived from subscriptions, 
do not enable them to provide the trained staff and the wide range of books 
and reading material which are essential in an area of this kind. The book 
stock of a subscription library naturally conforms in large measure to the needs 
of the subscribing members, and, although many of these libraries would be 
prepared to set up suitable lending and reference sections for other members 
of the community, they cannot afford to do so. The principal libraries of this 
kind are as follows: 

The East African Literature Bureau Libraries (see item 349). 


The Macmillan Memorial Library, Nairobi. This library, housed in a large 
building in the centre of Nairobi, was founded by the late Lady Macmillan 
for Europeans. It is now financed by limited grants from the City Council and 
the Government, supplemented by the income derived from subscriptions. 
The total book stock of 63,374 volumes consists mainly of fiction and popular 
non-fiction, but also includes a valuable reference collection of Africana. 
In 1960 the Library issued a total of 100,951 books to 1,678 adult subscribers, 
and 26,952 to 719 juvenile subscribers, 97,280 of these issues being fiction. 
Although the library is now open to people of all races and many Africans are 
using the free facilities of the reading room, very few of them have enrolled as 
members, in spite of the fact that special privileges are granted to students. 
The Library also runs a limited circulating service known as the East Africa 
(Carnegie) Circulating Library which issued 17,615 books to 39 centres and 
199 postal borrowers in 1960. It should eventually become the main reference 
and lending library for Nairobi when free public library services are set up. 


The Seif Bin Salim Library, Mombasa. This is the only public library of any size 
in Kenya outside of Nairobi. Founded in 1903 by grants from the Seif Bin 

Salim Charitable Trust it is, like the Macmillan Library, inadequately 
financed by small grants from the Municipality and Government, and urgently 
needs funds to carry out its policy of providing a multi-racial library service in 
Mombasa. The total book stock is some 11,000 volumes, of which 50 per cent 
is in languages other than English, and of the 36,247 books issued in 1960, 
24,968 were in Gujerati. 
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The Kampala Municipal Library, Uganda. This is the only public library of any 
size in Uganda open to all races on a subscription basis. It receives 
small grants from the Municipality and the Government, and plans are being 
made for a much needed extension of the present accommodation in the 
municipal offices as soon as funds are available. ‘The total book stock consists 
. some 10,000 volumes, and in 1960 58,553 books were issued to adults and 

1,767 to children. The total membe rship of 1,432 includes an unusually high 
auntie of Africans, and as in all other libraries of this kind, Africans are 
making increasing use of the limited resources of the reading room. 


Tanganyika has as yet no public library in the capital city of Dar es Salaam, but 
the sum of £48,000 donated to the George VI Memorial Trust is being set 
aside for such a service in the new headquarters building of the proposed 
‘Tanganyika Library Services. Money raised for the same purpose in ‘Tanga 

has been used to erect a well-de signed building (see photographic section), 
and to establish a non-racial subscription service which has 704 subscribers of 
whom 296 are Asian, 269 Europeans, and 129 students—mainly Asians—to 
whom special privileges are granted. The total book stock numbers some 
10,000 volumes. 


The Museum Library in Zanzibar has recently opened a free public lending 
service ; in addition to the extensive use made of its very limited reading room 
accommodation, 3,132 books were issued for home reading in 1960. The Tan- 
ganyika branch of the East African Literature Bureau Libraries sends book- 
boxes to schools and institutions in Zanzibar. Throughout the area there are 
also many small libraries belonging to clubs, religious organizations and 
similar institutions, reserved for the use of their own members. 


ARCHIVES 


Apart from some attempt to organize the indexing, preservation and selection 
of the current archives of the Central Governments, which come under 
Secretariat Rules and Regulations, very little has been done in the East African 
Territories about the assembling, listing and preservation of archives as a 
whole, and none of the territories has an archives building. ‘The many reports 
and recommendations, including those made in a survey by V. W. Hiller in 
1951 for a joint archival service for Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, have 
not been acted upon, owing to lack of interest on the part of governments and, 
consequentiy, the lack of funds for this work. It is unfortunately true that often 
the value of historical material is not appreciated until it is destroyed. The 
Hiller Report, referring to the records of the German administration in Tan- 
ganyika, stated that ‘the potentially valuable records of the previous administ- 
ration are scattered throughout the territory, and are the responsibility of no 
one in particular. As a group they are fast disappearing’. Thiscomment canapply 
equally to similar collections in other territories. The Government of Zanzibar 
appointed an Archivist/Curator in 1956 but, as the annual reports of the 
Government archives and museums indicate, the work of this officer has been 
severely limited by the lack of the barest essentials of staff and accommodation. 
The hope expressed in the 1959 report that an archives building would be 
provided to accommodate the early consulate archives and the more recent 
records of the government departments has not yet been realized. 

The research worker in East Africa will therefore find access to archives 
material difficult, and the main hope of improvement lies with the University 
Colleges which usually provide the impetus for action in matters of this kind. 
Makerere College has become the legal depository for Uganda publications, 
and it is assumed that similar legislation will be enacted in the other territoires. 
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THE FUTURE 


The rather depressing picture given in the preceding pages should be balanced 
perhaps by a brief description of the plans for library development wich are 
now going forward in East Africa, and should, in a few years, bring about 
radical changes for the better. 

For many years the East African Library Association and the Director of the 
Literature Bureau have been pressing for the establishment of national 
libraries in each territory, which would integrate existing services and develop 
the library services on a territorial basis. An offer from the British Government 
of financial assistance, to be administered by the British Council, which has 
appointed a Libraries Organizer for this purpose, has now resulted in the 
production of detailed plans which are being actively considered by the various 
governments. 

The Government of Tanganyika has accepted the responsibility for the 
required recurrent expenditure in 1962-63, and the sum of £23,000 from 
Colonial Libraries funds has been allocated to set up a pilot project, with head- 
quarters in the existing Literature Bureau at Dar es Salaam. In 1962-63, this 
project will be absorbed into the proposed central organization, the nucleus 
of a qualified staff will be appointed and a new headquarters building erected. 
The service will be financed mainly by the Central Government and managed 
by a statutory library board which, through the regional branches in the 
provinces, and working in the closest co-operation with the education and 
social welfare authorities, will be responsible for the development of free public 
library services throughout the territory. One of the greatest problems facing 
these services will be the recruitment and training of suitably qualified East 
African staff, and it is hoped that an inter-territorial library school will be set 
up at Makerere College in the near future. In the meantime overseas librarians 
will be appointed to undertake the initial establishment and to assist in the 
training of local staff. 

There will be many other problems facing these young services, but thanks 
to the generous aid now being provided from overseas, and given the expressed 
need of such services and the spirit of optimism and goodwill with which they 
are being launched, we look forward to the future with confidence. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
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A book on public library services for children written from an international rather 
than a national point of view, and particularly adapted for countries where libraries 
are in an early stage of development. 
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[349] THE EAST AFRICAN 
LITERATURE BUREAU 


by C. G. RicHarps, Director 


The East African Literature Bureau was established in 1948 as a result of 
investigations undertaken during the years 1945-47 by the East African 
Governors’ Conference. Since its establishment it ‘has been administered by 
the East Africa High Commission. Its purpose is to meet and, indeed, to foster 
the ever-increasing demand among Africans for books of all kinds, and to 
encourage African authorship, all of which are needs which cannot adequately 
be met by the ordinary publishing trade. 

It is a single integrated organization attacking problems of production and 
distribution of genera! literature, of school textbooks, of books for adults on 
agriculture and techmcal subjects, and of magazines; it gives assistance to 
African and European authors, acting in the several capacities of critic, literary 
agent, editor, financier and publisher; it provides static libraries, book-box 
libraries, and a postal library service. 

The funds for its establishment were provided from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds; the original scheme covered the period 1948-55 but 
was extended to 30 June 1956. 

The funds for the Bureau’s headquarters and work on publishing between 
January 1948 and June 1956 were provided by Her Majesty’s Government 
£144,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare funds) and by East 
African Governments (£5,400). In addition, East African Governments 
provided in 1948 asum of £25,000 as working capital for a revolving Publishing 
Fund. Allocations for a libraries scheme were also made by Her Majesty’s 
Government (£65,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare funds) and 
by East African Governments (£6,470). A further scheme provided for the 
establishment and production of periodicals—Tazama and later Tunuulira 
and was financed entirely by Her Majesty’s Government (£67,500 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds). Further schemes have continued 
the Bureau’s work; one was approved in 1956, covering headquarters, publi- 
cations and the library service from July 1956 to March 1960, with contribu- 
tions of £55,925 from Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and £101,709 
from East African Governments. This was extended to 30 June 1960. In the 
current scheme for 1960-64, the funds provided were £40,744 from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds and £103,677 from the East African 
Governments. 

None of these later schemes has provided for extension of the Bureau’s work, 
because of the financial conditions in the East African territories. ‘The book- 
publishing activities being self-supporting except in regard to staff, there has 
been no need to curtail the publishing programme; libraries development has 
not been possible. 

Two subsidy funds were created by allocating £6,000 from the £25,000 
capital grant for the Publishing Fund. The remaining £19,000 was placed 
in a revolving Publishing Fund, from which all costs of production of books 
are met, and into which all revenue is paid. From this original sum of £19,000 
the Bureau has spent £151,204 since 1948 in publishing books in 30 languages. 
The cash balance is ne arly the original sum, and the written-down value of 
the stock in hand was £33,295 on 30 June 1960. 

The headquarters and the Kenya branch of the Bureau are in Nairobi; 
there is an office in Kampala for Uganda, and another in Dar-es-Salaam for 
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Tanganyika and Zanzibar. In each of the offices there is a qualified librarian: 

the Kenya librarian is Mr. John Ndegwa, A.L.A., the first African in East 
Africa to secure this qualification. In both Kampala and Dar es Salaam there 
is a Book Production Officer, with two clerks who assist in translating, editing 
and display of the Bureau’s books. In Nairobi the first African Book Production 
Officer, Mr. Jonathan Kariara, is learning this work, with the help of the 
Director and the Bureau’s Artist and Art Editor. Mr. Kariara has an English 
Honours degree gained at Makerere College, Kampala; he has had six months’ 
training at the Oxford University Press, London. 


PUBLISHING 


The Bureau has published an average of a book a week for 13 years, in one or 
other of 28 East African languages or English. When this production figure is 
put alongside its small staff the question is asked ‘How can such a staff have 
such a large production programme?’ ‘The answer is found in the Bureau’s 
method of work, which is to stimulate writing by various means, including the 
setting up of literature committees in the main vernacular areas, and provide for 
authors a technical service which assists them to get their work into print. 
It is African authorship that the Bureau is particularly anxious to encourage, 
and some success has already been achieved: books by African authors now 
include novels, textbooks, booklets on current topics, autobiography. The 
Bureau does not compete with commercial publishers. It is essentially a 
development organization; and it often publishes through commercial firms, 
in some cases giving a guarantee that all stock will be taken up by a certain 
date. Some books it originally published itself have now been taken over by 
publishers. The Bureau sells its books through the bookselling trade, but this 
is still in an undeveloped stage which is an obstacle to publishing. 

The Bureau launched a popular magazine which was taken over by a local 
newspaper group. It publishes from its own funds a magazine in simple English 
for schools, Arrow, of which about 24,000 copies are sold to schools of each of 
the nine issues a year. 


LIBRARIES 


The Bureau’s original plan was for a large central library in Nairobi (see 
photographic section), in Dar-es-Salaam and in Kampala, with branches 
throughout each territory taking small collections. This plan was considered 
too expensive, and so it has been possible to offer only two services: book-boxes 
and a postal library. 

The book-boxes contain 180-200 books, changeable at intervals; in 1960 
there were 244 in operation. A charge of 100s. a year for a unit of 200 books 
is made to the centre applying for the box. Loans from them in the year 1960-61 
were 113,002. No funds have been forthcoming for development and expan- 
sion of this service, and, because too few books with too little supervision give 
an unsatisfactory service, the Bureau is in the process of withdrawing some 
boxes—with the intention of putting more books, in the form of static libraries, 
at fewer places. 

The Postal Library has been particularly successful in Kenya and Uganda. 
An entrance fee of tos. is charged, and a deposit (returnable) of tos. 
Postage is free; a catalogue of about 4,000 books is given to members. Lack of 
funds has made it necessary to reduce membership and number of books 
loaned. In 1960-61 there were about 2,700 members and 29,702 loans. 

A Libraries Development Organizer was appointed to East Africa in June 
1960, from funds provided by the United Kingdom Government. This officer, 

[Continued on page 241] 
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[350] PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


There is no general public library service. Fairly adequate lending libraries 
and reading rooms are provided for Europeans by municipalities in Living- 
stone, Lusaka, and Ndola. Provision for Africans is fair in towns, mining 
townships and other large centres, but it is generally poor elsewhere. Con- 
siderable Government financial aid is given. 

The British Council Library at Ndola has a book stock of about 6,000 but 
it has no qualified librarian. It is the only non-fiction collection of any size. 
As the only inter-racial public library service, it issues over 10,000 books a year 
to some 560 members and runs a book-box service which circulates about 
450 books each year, mainly to African schools in rural areas. 

Under the Country Libraries scheme of the Publications Bureau book-boxes, 
used mainly by Africans, are sent out to rural centres: schools, mission stations, 
and so on. There are 82 boxes in circulation, each containing about 75 volumes. 

The only postal lending service for individuals, the Bulawayo service (see 
under Southern Rhodesia), is too distant, and is little used by Africans in 
Northern Rhodesia 

The Ford Foundation of New York, has made a grant of $43,000 to help 
provide a comprehensive libraries scheme for Northern Rhodesia drawn up 
by the Publications Bureau. It is planned to build a territorial library at Lusaka 
on a site adjacent to that of the Adult Education College. From this centre 
the new service will: (a) take over and expand the Country Libraries book-box 
scheme hitherto operated under the auspices of the Publications Bureau; 
b) take over and expand the advisory services hitherto carried out by the 
Publications Bureau regarding the selection of books and methods of running 
libraries—these services have been and will be extended to a wide variety of 
bodies and organizations such as schools, native authorities and libraries of all 
types; (c) assist and guide the training of librarians in co-operation with the 
Adult Education College; (d) set up a postal libraries service for students and 
other persons throughout the country, with particular emphasis on rural 
areas; (e) make the fullest possible use of mobile libraries; (f) build up 
a collective catalogue of books available not only in the library itself, but 
also in other libraries throughout Northern Rhodesia and in neighbouring 
territories. 

The Ministry of African Education will be responsible for the operation of 
the scheme for the first two or three years, the Publications Bureau being the 
branch of the Ministry directly concerned. A national libraries council is, 
however, to be appointed and it is proposed that it should act at first in an 
advisory capacity and, once the scheme is firmly established, take over respon- 
sibility and control from the Ministry. 

All the services planned will be available to individuals and organizations 
of all races in Northern Rhodesia. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


There is no general public library service throughout the area, but the Bula- 
wayo Public Library administers a ‘national free lending service’ (see below). 
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This public library also provides reference, lending and junior library services 

for Europeans in Bulawayo, and for the Beit Circulating Library for schools. 
At Salisbury, the Queen Victoria Memorial Library is a public library for 

Europeans. 

There are a few small libraries for Africans, established by local African 
welfare societies. ‘The British Council recently presented books to one such 
library in Harari township. 

The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland at Salisbury has a 
book stock of 47,000 and provides an excellent service for the whole of the 
Federation. 

In 1929, the Carnegie Corporation of New York offered the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia a grant of $12,500 to assist in the conversion of public 
libraries, operated on a subscription basis, into free libraries. After negotiation, 
the Corporation accepted, in 1939, a modified scheme to establish a library 
supplying educational, scientific and technical books on free loan to all races 
without prejudice to the existing subscription libraries. In accepting the 
Corporation’s launching grant, the Government undertook to meet the annual 
administrative cost. 

The second world war intervening, the library was opened in 1945 in pre- 
mises rented from the Bulawayo Public Library. In 1946, at the request of the 
Central African Council, the service was extended to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

The book stock has grown steadily since the Library was founded, and at 
present consists of nearly 14,000 volumes, in addition to several thousand 
pamphlets, specifications and bulletins. 

Annual issues of books have risen from 3,585 in 1951 to 6,336 in 1956 and 
to 18,103 for the period July 1959 to June 1g6o. An increase of over 25 per cent 
has been maintained since July 1960. The number of borrowers was 789 in 
1951, 837 in 1956, and 2,053 in 1959-60. Of these, i111 in 1956 (13 per cent) 
and 655 in 1959-60 (32 per cent) were Africans. The rate of use has 
accelerated rapidly during the last few years. 

During the early years, inter-library loan activity was largely restricted to 
drawing upon the stocks of the Bulawayo Public Library and of South African 
libraries through the State Library, Pretoria. When the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was founded in 1955, the Library began to compile 
a union catalc gue of the serious non-fiction holdings of the larg-r libraries in 
the country for speedy tracing of requests not met from its own stock. The 
Library is recognized as the national inter-loan centre by the International 
Federation of Library Associations. During 1959-60, 20 libraries in Southern 
Rhodesia and g in Northern Rhodesia submitted requests to its union catalogue. 

For the benefit of readers borrowing by post, the Library regularly issues 
lists of monthly additions to its stock and lists of books available on various 
subjects. These lists are sent to schools and local libraries and also to individuals 
on request. 

The expansion of the Library’s stock and service has rendered its present 
rented accommodation totally inadequate. The Committee plans to erect new 
premises on a site made available by the Federal Ministry of Education adjacent 
to the Bulawayo Technical College. The Ministry of Works has costed a 
building to house up to 100,000 volumes, with adequate space for quiet study, 
at £30,000 approximately, exclusive of shelving, furniture and grounds. 

Approaches have been made to the Library for the housing of a number of 
special collections in its new building. The Library plans to provide sufficient 
storage space to allow the establishment of a national non-fiction reserve of 
singie copies of books which cannot be retained by local libraries, and the 
preservation of back numbers of journals at present discarded by firms and 
institutions after use. 
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Whilst the Southern Rhodesia Government is responsible for the annual 
administrative costs of the library, it is hoped that the general public will 
subscribe towards the capital cost of the proposed building, and the Library 
has recently launched an appeal for funds. 


NYASALAND 


There is a public library in Blantyre serving mainly Europeans. 

The British Council Library in Blantyre provides an inter-racial public 
library service. It has a stock of 12,000 books and issues 27,000 books a year 
to 780 members. By donations and by a circulating book-box system, it 
provides small collections in a number of schools throughout the territory. 

There is no general library service for the country, but the Nyasaland 
Government has agreed in principle to a plan for library development drawn 
up by a visiting British Council librarian. The Government intends to imple- 
ment the plan by stages, provided some outside financial assistance can be 
obtained. 

The Information Officer, Central Province, is trying to organize a number 
of ‘reading circles’; if successful, this scheme might be expanded to cover the 
whole territory. 


[Continued from page 238] 


Mr. S. W. Hockey, O.B.E., F.L.A., had built up a large and thriving public 
library service in the West Indies. Mr. Hockey’s task was to prepare plans for 
each territory for a national central public lending library service, thus 
developing the rudimentary and pioneer work of the Bureau to form a recog- 
nized social service. The plans have been submitted to each government; to 
date only the Government of Tanganyika has been able to accept the recurrent 
cost involved. Initial expenditure will be met from United Kingdom funds. 

In spite of its very limited resources the Bureau has achieved some success 
in its two aims of pioneering library services and developing literature pro- 
vision. As regards libraries, shortage of funds has always held up its develop- 
ment plans. Books published and sold are now counted in millions, but two 
important aspects of literature provision have so far not had the attention they 
need because of lack of funds. These are the supplying of editorial and advisory 
assistance to African writers on a really large scale and a serious attempt to 
develop bookselling by African shopkeepers. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CINEMA ON CHILDREN 
AND ADOLESCENTS 


An annotated international bibliography 


Reports and papers on mass communication, 31 
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[351] LIBRARIES, BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
ARCHIVES IN FRENCH-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 


by Kwakvuvi E. W. Danzig, 
Sec retary-( seneral of the AIDBA 


The countries with which we are concerned here are those lying between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn which use French as their 
official language. ‘They include the following Republics: Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (capital Brazzaville), Congo (capital Leopold- 
ville), Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Senegal, Togo and Upper Volta. To these should be added French Somalil: ind, 
a territory attached to the French Republic, and the large island Republic of 
Madagascar, off the African coast. 

These countries have a total area of over ten million square kilometres and 
a population of over fifty million, only 10-20 per cent of whom can read and 
write, 


LIBRARIES 


The situation as regards libraries is more or less the same in all these countries. 
Generally speaking, each of them has one large territorial library which 
originated as the administrative library of the local government of the colonial 
power. The management of these libraries was subsequently entrusted to some 
scientific body, such as, for the West African countries (including Cameroun 
and Togo), the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire and its local branches. 

These main libraries usually have a stock of anything between 3,000 and 
40,000 volumes and from several hundred to several thousand periodicals. 
The -y are run by librarians who, though not always fully qualified professionally, 
are devoted to their work and do their best to cope with their daily tasks. 

In addition to these main libraries, there are a number of small official, 
semi-official and private libraries be longing to cultural centres, youth and 
cultural clubs and certain associations. They may have from 100 to 3,000 
volumes, sometimes more. They are embryonic public libraries, organized 


with varying efficiency. 

Since 1958, libraries hi ave been established in certain Cultural Centres 
organized by the consulates and embassies of foreign countries. The first of 
these was opened at Dakar in 1958 by the Consulate of the United States of 
America. In 1959, the library of the French Cultural Centre was opened i 
the same town. Similar libraries doubtless exist, or are in process of formation, 
in other countries. 

We give, by way of example, a description of the libraries of those States for 
which recent information is available.! 


Libraries in the Republic of Senegal 
Ss 


The Republic of Senegal covers an area of 197,160 sq. km., with a population 
of about 3 million including * 50,000 Europe ans. The capital, Dakar, has a 
population of 360,000. Four-fifths of the total population is in rural areas and 
only one-fifth in the towns and cities. There are three principal religions, 


1. With regard to other countries, readers are referred to two documents: Unesco. Preliminary statistical study on 
libraries. 1952. 70 p., offset (Unesco ST/R/10), and Present state of public library development in Africa. The 


development of public libraries in Africa. Paris, Unesco, 1955, p. 138-47. 
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Moslem (75 per cent), Animist and Christian. Senegal has several secondary 
schools and a large university. 

Credit for the spread of libraries in Senegal must be given to the Institut 
Frangais d’Afrique Noire (IFAN), established at Dakar in 1938, and to the 
University, which dates from 1950. A decree of 6 April 1950, providing for 
the organization of the Institut des Hautes Etudes at Dakar, led to the 
establishment of specialized collections in the four subjects which that Institute 
was to teach—law, medicine, science and literature. At the beginning the 
Medical Section of this library took over from the former African School of 
Medicine a collection of 4,000 volumes and 145 periodicals. In the other 
sections, books have been purchased gradually to meet the needs of the 
professors. These embryonic libraries were managed by part-time librarians 
from the staff of the Academy. In 1952, however, they were taken over by a 
qualified librarian, under whose management it became possible to organize 
the work systematically, and the library began to operate according to standard 
practice. In 1954, the four sections of the University library moved to their 
present premises, where each of them is managed by a highly qualified librarian 
recruited in France. A Chief Librarian, with several years’ experience in North 
Africa, was appointed general director of the library which is rapidly expanding 
and now has over 75,000 books and 2,368 series of periodicals (28,854 volumes), 
with an annual increase of between 8,000 and 10,000 volumes. 

The list of new acquisitions is posted up at intervals in the reading rooms, 
and is also circulated to all French-speaking countries in West Africa. A number 
of periodicals are abstracted. There is a union catalogue of the scientific 
libraries of Dakar. A microfilm service equipped with reading apparatus 
facilitates the communication of documents lent by libraries in France and in 
other countries. This service can also make photostats and microfilms of the 
library’s own collections. Moreover, the library is included in the system of 
inter-library loans instituted by the French universities. 

France is responsible for the management of this large and growing library, 
as also for that of the University to which it belongs, and it is France which 
sends out the necessary qualified staff and provides their salaries. The four 
sections are ultimately to be grouped in a large central building. A training 
centre for librarians is to be opened shortly. 

The largest library after that of the University belongs to the Institut 
Frangais d’Afrique Noire (see photographic section), which has kept its original 
name. It has been attached for some years past to the University of Dakar, 
and is managed by the French Republic. The Institute’s library at present 
contains 43,000 volumes, 3,200 collections of periodicals, of which 1,000 are 
current publications, 1,500 maps and plans, over 35,000 photographs and a 
few manuscripts. ‘The collections are systematically classified. ‘he budget is 
sufficient for the purchase of between 1,500 and 2,000 works a year. Since 
1946 this library has been in control of the copyright deposit system of the 
former French West Africa. It specializes in Tropical Africa and the subjects 
taught at the Institute, and also has a general collection. It is administered by 
a qualified librarian from the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

The third largest library is that of St. Louis, a town with a population of 
50,000, one lycée, two modern colleges, one technical college and several 
primary schools. This library, established in 1849, is said to have been opened 
to the public by General Faidherbe, Governor of Senegal and founder of the 
celebrated Museum of Ethnography and Natural History at St. Louis, which 
after many ups and downs has now gone out of existence. This accounts for 
the weaith of the collections in this library covering the period of the 
seventeenth to nineteenth century (the oldest dates from 1562). 

The library, at present run by the local centre of the Institut Frangais 
d’Afrique Noire, at St. Louis, includes the contents of the town’s first public 
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library, those of the Government of Senegal Library and the more recent 
collection of the Senegal branch of the IFAN, built up from 1943 to 1944. It 
contains about 15,000 volumes and 400 periodicals, of which 40 are current 
publications. Readers wishing to take out books of general interest must pay 
a fee of 25 francs CFA for a membership card, which entitles them to borrow 
50 books in succession, on payment of a deposit of 100 francs for each work 
borrowed. 

This library, like those of the other former local centres of the IFAN in the 
capitals of States which are now independent, is to be reorganized and will 
be divided into three sections, the first of which, comprising rare and valuable 
works, will form the basis of a national depository library; the scientific 
collections on the subjects taught by the IFAN will continue to form the 
Institute’s reference library, and the general reading section will be transferred 
to the first official public library, for which the need is becoming more and 
more apparent. 

There are in Senegal several other specialized libraries; chief among them 
are those of the Central Stock-Breeding Laboratory attached to the Forestry 
Park at Hann (6,000 volumes), the Meteorological Service (6,000 volumes), 
the Archives of the former French West Africa (2,000 volumes), the Archives 
of Senegal (1,000 volumes) and the Parliamentary Library of the National 
Assembly. 

General readers are served by four main libraries. The library of the Alliance 
Francaise, whose collection, started about 1946-47, now contains about 
3,000 volumes of all kinds which it lends out on payment of a quarterly 
subscription; the library of the French Cultural Centre, which was opened 
in 1959 in a central part of the town, is rapidly expanding and is popular with 
young people. This library contains several thousand books, and frequently 
holds exhibitions which attract numerous visitors. The Clairafrique Library, 
attached to a bookshop, has an interesting stock of several thousand works of 
general interest, which subscribers are allowed to take out. The library of the 
American Cultural Centre has several thousand works and, although it is 
specialized in content, it is a model public library as far as its organization 
and working methods are concerned and it is free, with no restriction of access 
to its shelves. 

There are two other public libraries, but their membership is restricted; 
they are those of the Cercle Militaire (13,000 volumes) and the Cercle de 
Union (6,500 volumes). 

The Senegal branch of the International Association for the Development 
of Libraries in Africa (AIDBA) intends to open a pilot public library in April 
1962, in a residential district on the outskirts of Dakar; this will be incorporated 
in the official network of libraries, the organization of which is proposed in a 
twelve-year plan recently submitted to the Government. 


Libraries in the Islamic Repub!’- of Mauritania 


Mauritania, with an area o: 00 sq. km., and a population of over 700,000, 
is rich in ancient spiritual and cultural traditions. It has the lowest illiteracy 
figure of any French-speaking State in Tropical Africa; the majority of men 
and women, particularly in the ‘Marabout tribes’, can read and write fluently 
in Arabic. 

In this country, with its extensive deserts, where man so frequently suffers 
from solitude, reading is a welcome diversion. The interest of the French 
administrative officials and camel troops in the outposts has led to the opening 
of a Centre of Mauritanian Studies, established before 1939. This study centre 
had a small library of 757 volumes, which was taken over by the IFAN Centre 
when it was founded in 1943. 
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The library of the IFAN Centre is now, so far as we know, the largest in 
Mauritania. It contains 4,025 volumes and 164 periodicals. It is a reference 
library, dealing chiefly with the Sahara, the Arab and Berber communities, 
and Islam. About 200 volumes are added to it each year. Books may be freely 
consulted in the library; a deposit is required on books borrowed. The library 
is temporarily housed in the same premises as the library of the Senegal branch 
of the IFAN at St. Louis. By 1962 it will be transferred to Nouakchott, the 
new capital of Mauritania. 

Collections of works of general information and reference, organized by the 
IFAN Centre in 22 administrative districts are attached to this library. These 
collections, which altogether contain 2,645 works, should be attached to the 
National Archives. Indeed, the library of the IFAN Centre was originally the 
Government Library, and had the same status as the Territorial Archives. 
In 1955 the Archives became an independent department, and since then a 
new administrative and historical library is gradually being built up in it. 

This library at present possesses about 1,000 books and some 100 periodicals, 
half of which are current publications. It also includes a collection of admin- 
istrative, political, economic, legal and social works, together with the official 
journals, volumes of laws, codes and annual publications required by the 
official Ministries and Departments, and a collection of basic publications on 
the history of the civilizations of the Sahara, Islam and the Arab world, a 
particular feature of which is a complete set of works on the history of Mau- 
ritania. All official publications are sent to the library as soon as they appear. 

The Moslem Institute at Boutilimit also has a reference library, the size of 
which we unfortunately do not know. The majority of its items are doubtless 
in Arabic. There are also private Arabic libraries at Chinguetti and Oualata. 
These comprise a number of valuable books and some very rare manuscripts, 
the oldest of which is a theological work dating from 1087 or 1088.' The 
Chinguetti libraries comprise between 10 and 500 volumes each, making a 
total of 3,229. Prominent among these are 50 works by the famous Sheikh Ma 
El Ainin, printed at Fez. The manuscripts are classified according to their 
script, as Moorish style (873), Egyptian style (190) and Magrab style (299). 
About 240 of these manuscripts are by Moorish scholars. We have no definite 
information about the libraries at Oualata or those in other places. Arab 
private libraries are not well looked after, and most of their contents are in 
danger of decay. It is extremely desirable that they should be reproduced by 
microfilm or photostat. This will be one of the tasks of the future Mauritanian 
National Library, which must do its best to acquire these books and manu- 
scripts by gift or purchase or even simply authorize their deposit under contract. 

A good public reading library exists at the Directorate of Educational 
Services, but it is at present in a state of suspended activity. It will doubtless 
form the nucleus of the first official public library. The General Directorate 
of Information intends to open a library at Nouakchott this year. In 1960 the 
Alliance Frangaise opened a reading library in that town with an initial stock 
of 400 works. There are other collections of books in the regional Cultural 
Centres. A scheme for a public library is also under consideration at the 
Mauritanian Branch of the International Association for the Development of 
Libraries in Africa. 

Everything suggests that Mauritania will be outstanding among the Tropical 
African countries for the rapid expansion of its libraries. ‘The Government has 
sent two Mauritanian students in librarianship to France this year for a course 
of training. It has also adopted a plan for the creation and extension of libraries, 
on the proposal of the Mauritanian Branch of the International Association 
for the Development of Libraries in Africa. 


1. Mokhtar ould Hamidoun; Leriche, Albert. Curiosités et bibliothéques de Chinguetti. Notes africaines, octobre 


1950, Pp. 109-12. 
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Libraries in the Republic of Togo 


The Republic of Togo has an area of 55,000 sq. km., and a population of over 
a million. It is among those West African countries where African languages 
are in current written use and are extensively employed for educational and 
cultural purposes. It offers a wide field for cultural enterprises, particularly 
for libraries, which can appeal simultaneously to intellectuals of different 
background—-German, English and French (the country has experienced three 
European occupations)—and to the educated members of the population 
who use the chief national languages. It should be noted that Togo has its 
own nation-wide language. The country has several secondary educational 
institutions, and sends many students to European and American 
universities. 

The principal library is that of the Togo Institute of Humanistic Studies, 
which replaced the IFAN Centre in October 1960. This library belonged to a 
former general documentation service established in 1937, which became an 
IFAN Centre in 1945, when the library was reorganized. This library met 


with some success at first, but has been in a state of suspended activity since 


1954, for lack of a qualified librarian and owing to the general inactivity of 
the Centre. Since, in October 1960, it became the Togo Institute of Humanistic 
Studies, under the direction of a linguist who is also a trained librarian, it has 
once more been put into good order. The library now owns 5,000 works and 
has some possibility of adding to its stock. It is a reference library, but also 
possesses a general reading section. 

There are also school libraries in certain primary schools, lycées and 
colleges, and one educational library. The regional cultural centres no doubt 
also own collections of books. At one time there was a very good small library 
at the Catholic Mission, at Lomé. Unfortunately this was gradually depleted 
because of the stubborn reluctance of readers to return the books they borrowed, 


and owing to many losses. 


The libraries of the Republic of the Congo (capital Brazzaville) 


The Congo (Brazzaville) has an area of 342,000 sq. km. and a population of 


800,000. ‘The two principal libraries about which we have definite information 
are the Brazzaville Public Library and the Library of the Higher Educa- 
tion Centre, which have a joint management and budget. 

The former was established in 1950. It began as the library of the General 
Government of French Equatorial Africa, but was later transformed into a 
library of general documentation concerning the Group of Territories, and it 
still belongs jointly to the four States. Since 1 January 1961 it has been 
operated by the Brazzaville Higher Education Centre as a ‘popular library’, 
with a collection of some 6,000 volumes including a few works from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and about a hundred periodicals. On the 
same premises 4,000 works of fiction belonging to the Alliance Frangaise are 
also available to the public. The Brazzaville Public Library has facilities for 
reading on the spot, lends books without charge, and allows free access to its 
shelves; the reader’s card is issued on presentation of a document of identi- 
fication. 

The library of the Brazzaville Higher Education Centre is a university 
institution possessing approximately 5,000 books and 8o periodicals related to 
the subjects taught by the Centre (literature, law, science, and medicine). 
The library was opened in October 1959, at the same time as the Centre. 
Books may be borrowed by professors and students, but periodicals may be 
read only on the premises. 

Each of these libraries has three card index catalogues (‘a series catalogue, 
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an analytical subject catalogue, and an author catalogue) which are later to 
be amalgamated. 

There are also two specialized reference libraries, at the Institut d’Etudes 
Centrafricaines (see item 356) and at the Institut Pasteur. 

In the Territory as a whole public reading is only in the initial stage, but 
the Ministry of Information is planning to establish libraries in the Prefec- 
tures, the Messageries Hachette have promised to make a free gift of books, 
and the Brazzaville Higher Education Centre is ready to provide technical 
assistance. 


Plans for libraries in the Central African Republic 


No mention of the Congo can omit a reference to the Central African Republic, 
the capital of which is Bangui and which has an area of 493,000 sq. km. 
and a population of over a million. The President recently applied to us 
for information with a view to the establishment of a national library and 
of a Central African branch of the International Association for the Deve- 
lopment of Libraries in Africa. The President is contemplating a library 
which would not only preserve all nationally-produced printed matter, but 
would also collect basic works, together with extensive documentation about 
the African States. 


Libraries in the Republic of Madagascar 


The Republic of Madagascar occupies a large island off the African coast, 
with an area of 589,260 sq. km. and a population of over five million. It 
has a National Library, a large University Library now being built up, and 
a number of school libraries. We have no information on these last two 
categories of library, or about public reading. 

Under the French Administration, the present National Library began as 
the Documentation Office of the General Government of the island, which in 
1925 became the Library of the General Government and, after independence, 
was transformed into the National Library. It not only serves for the conser- 
vation of works, but also has a reference section and a public reading room. 
It comprises 80,000 works, including a large collection on Madagascar. There 
are a number of old and rare books (dating from 1660, 1789, etc.) and many 
engravings. Unesco has been asked to supply an expert to train assistant 
librarians on the spot. 

The University Library is developing rapidly under its director, a qualified 
librarian who, before his appointment to Tananarive, had been actively 
engaged in the promotion of public reading in the rural districts of the Herault 
Department in France. This librarian, who works in co-operation with the 
AIDBA, is also in close touch with Madagascan circles interested in the 
problem of public reading. He will undoubtedly help in training young 
librarians and in the establishment and expansion of the public libraries 
which are to complete the Madagascan national system. 


Training of African librarians 


Since the opening of the various libraries described above, a number of 
librarians have been trained in their respective countries. This training, 
intended to fit them for work both as librarians and as archivists, was in 
most cases very elementary. But the devotion of these first librarians often 
made up for their lack of technical ability and enabled the majority of existing 
libraries to operate. In French-speaking West Africa, the principal centre 
for training librarians is the Library of the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire 
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at Dakar. This library provides a practical course lasting from one to six 
months, and sometimes longer. Some of the librarians who have taken this 
course have afterwards gone to Paris for further training. 

At the suggestion of the International Association for the Development of 
Libraries in Africa (AIDBA), the General Directorate of French Libraries 
instituted a special course for African traince librarians at the Municipal 
Library of Toulouse, beginning on 10 April 1961. This six-month course is 
more particularly intended for students from Mauritania, Senegal, ‘Togo, 
Dahomey and the Central African Republic. Students will subsequently take 
the preparatory course for the Librarian’s Certificate in Paris, from October 
1961 to May 1962. The standard required for admission to these courses is 
that of the French secondary school Baccalauréat, but applicants holding at 
least the Primary Education Certificate or having a certain experience of 
library work may be admitted, as an exceptional measure. 

The AIDBA intends to discuss with the appropriate authorities the possi- 
bility of including a second special course for nationals of all French-speaking 
States in Tropical Africa, and of Madagascar, in the technical assistance 
programmes for 1962-63. 

In October 1961 the Brazzaville Higher Education Centre will initiate a 
training course for librarians, archivists and documentalists, open to pupils 
holding the Primary Education Certificate. The programmes will be drawn 
up jointly by the Directorate of French Libraries and the Directorate of 
Archives in Paris, in agreement with the Director of the Centre. The course 
will lead to a diploma, and the most successful candidates will be enabled 
to complete their training in France. 

The Secretariat-General of the Community is also said to be considering 
financing an information course for teachers who act as school librarians. 
This course is expected to be held at Dakar and Brazzaville during the 
Christmas holidays in 1961. 

The Commission for ‘Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
(CCTA) is shortly to apply to the United States for funds with which to 
organize training centres for African librarians intending to work in science 
libraries. These centres will be attached to the existing scientific institutes. 

Unesco’s programme for 1961-62 makes provision for the opening of a 
regional training centre for West African librarians, especially for public 
libraries (see item 346). 

The necessary condition for the recruitment of African librarians at all 
levels is to guarantee their future career. Applicants must be assured that 
on completing their specialized studies they will find permanent well-paid 
employment. Hence the urgent need to constitute in each State, by the end 
of the present year, a body of librarians, archivists and documentalists, or 
at any rate a corps of librarians within the ranks of the teaching profession. 
Such a corps should be organized side by side with the teaching staff. 


Role of the International Association for the Development of Libraries in Africa 
(AIDBA) 


The International Association for the Development of Libraries in Africa, 
founded on 13 September 1957 at St. Louis, Senegal, has adopted as its 
principal aim the sponsorship of the establishment of three types of library 
in each African State: (a) a national depository library to acquire, preserve 
and make available to present and future generations all the national publi- 
cations and the main output of world literature; (b) a national network 
of public libraries and school libraries, to spread culture at all levels of 
the community and make an active contribution to education in Africa; 
(c) reference libraries for universities, institutes, laboratories, etc. 
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The AIDBA has already achieved the following definite results: establish- 
ment of three national branches (Senegal, Togo, Mauritania); study days 
for libraries in the French-speaking countries of West Africa in 1959; organ- 
ization by the Directorate of French Libraries of a special course for the 
training of African librarians (1961-62); project for a joint African-Scandi- 
navian conference on the development of African libraries, to be held at 
Copenhagen in September 1961; promotion of a fuller appreciation of the 
importance of libraries in national life on the part of the authorities and the 
general public in a number of African States; adoption by the Government 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania of a twelve-year plan for the estab- 
lishment and development of libraries. 

A similar plan has been submitted to the Government of Senegal, which 
is at present studying it. It will shortly be submitted to all the other States 
and thoroughly discussed during the forthcoming conferences on libraries. 
In present circumstances twelve years is the average period required for the 
establishment and extension of a complete national system of libraries capable 
of playing an active and effective part in the development of education and 
culture. For the implementation of this plan, the AIDBA offers its help in 
the sphere of legislation and training of personnel, as well as in the actual 
setting up of the libraries. It is to organize at Copenhagen, in September, 
jointly with the Committee for Afro-Scandinavian Co-operation, a conference 
to study methods by which the Nordic countries can help the African States 
to establish a number of libraries. 

Within the States themselves, the Association proposes the issue of postage 
stamps, a public flag day for libraries, the institution of a special tax for the 
benefit of libraries, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND DOCUMENTATION CENTRES 


Bibliography and documentation are at a very rudimentary stage of deve- 
lopment in the French-speaking countries of Tropical Africa. 

The libraries do, indeed, have a few general bibliographies, some embryonic 
national bibliographies, certain specialized bibliographies and bibliographies 
of bibliographies, all consisting of documents purchased as opportunity 
offered. But there is as yet no organized national centre of bibliographical 
information, though copyright deposit was introduced in the Territories and 
Groups of Territories between 1946 and 1950, and offices for that purpose 
were maintained until 1958-59, when the Territories became independent. 
At least one copy of every publication was kept by the producing country. 

We should, however, note the existence of bibliographical card indexes, 
compiled, in most cases, by research workers—as, for instance, at the Institut 
Francais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar. These bibliographies, though compiled 
for private purposes, have often been made public. One of the most recent 
is a national bibliography which was prepared outside the country con- 
cerned! and deals with Mauritania and its links with West Africa and the 
arid zone. Many periodicals are abstracted, notably the geographical, 
historical, sociological, agricultural and economic reviews that deal with the 
tropics and the Islamic countries. A second work, Bibliographie mauritanienne 
is now being prepared for completion in 1962. The author is writing a thesis on 
Mauritania and his effort would be robbed of any lasting vaiue unless, once 
his work was completed, provision was made for the compilation, using 
appropriate methods, of a permanent Mauritanian national bibliography. 

In Central Africa, a bibliography on the history of the Congo is being 
prepared at Brazzaville. 


1. Toupet, Ch. Orientation bibliographique sur la Mauritanie. Bulletin de I’ Institut Frangais d’ Afrique Noire, série B 
sciences humaines, janvier-avril 1959. p. 201-39. 
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The importance of bibliography in French-speaking tropical Africa is 
recognized, but no specialized service has yet been systematically organized. 
It seems indispensable to set up in each country—as part of the general 
reorganization of libraries, documentation and archives—a National Biblio- 
graphical Centre closely connected with the National Copyright Deposit 
Office, both being attached to the National Library. The International 
Association for the Development of Libraries in Africa intends to hold a 
preparatory conference on African bibliography in Paris, in September 1961, 
to be followed by a regional conference on West African bibliography at 
Enugu or Ibadan (Nigeria) in 1962, in connexion with Unesco’s seminar 
on the development of public libraries. ‘The general or specialized docu- 
mentation centres are also inadequately organized. 

Simultaneously with the training of librarians and archivists, attention 
should be devoted to training documentalists to supplement their work. The 
task of these technicians will be to deal not only with books, but also with 
articles in periodicals, press cuttings, reports of all kinds, microfilms, photo- 
graphs, etc. They will have to build up files of documentation as well as 
bibliographical card indexes and a union catalogue. The libraries at the 
various branches of the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, which originated 
as ‘specialized libraries’, are tending to develop into documentation centres. 
Moreover, certain countries (Senegal, Mauritania, etc.) are gradually esta- 
blishing their own Centres of Administrative Documentation, as part of the 
National Archives. There may be other specialized centres in industrial 
firms. There should be a main general documentation centre over and above 
these different specialized centres, to prepare the national bibliography and 
guide research students towards the specialized bodies. 

Once the national bibliographical centres are operating smoothly in the 
different countries, it will be possible to consider the establishment of an 
inter-African bibliographical information centre. 


ARCHIVES 


All the countries in the former French West Africa have fairly well organized 
Archives. The regulations for these were laid down in 1913, when the first 
attempts were made to organize the keeping of records. The deposits them- 
selves underwent many vicissitudes, during which some valuable items were 
lost. Since 1942-43, when the Archives were attached to the Institut Frangais 
d’Afrique Noire and its local branches, the preservation of records has been 
more satisfactory than formerly. But there was no marked improvement in 
the situation in the majority of the Territories until 1953-55, when all the 
Archives of French West Africa were reorganized. Independent Archives 
were then set up, one by one, in Senegal, Mauritania and the Ivory Coast. 
In the other countries they continued their existence as sections or sub- 
sections of the IFAN Centres. Since these countries became independent, 
there have been indications of the forthcoming establishment of real national 
archives. But the decisive step has not yet been taken. It will no doubt come 
in 1961-62. The Mauritanian Archives are preparing to set the example. 


Archives of the former French West Africa 


The Archives of the General Government of French West Africa were esta- 
blished in 1913 and reorganized successively in 1930, 1937 and 1942, on 
which last occasion they were attached to the IFAN. In 1954 a new Archival 
Office was set up, and took over the collections previously administered by 
the IFAN. The persevering work of its archivists and paleographers has made 
it the best-equipped and best-organized service of its kind in French-speaking 
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tropical Africa. An exceptional grant of four million francs CFA was made 
in 1954. The documents, since then transferred to the Administrative Building, 
cover an area of approximately 700 sq. m., with a total shelf-length of 3,200 m., 
taken up almost entirely by the public records. An administrative library 
and documentation centre to supplement these archives comprises over 
2,000 books, 350 periodicals and many files which are easy of access, thanks 
to 12,000 reference cards ‘This collection has made it possible to preserve 
over fifty years of written history, and to make a valuable fund of documen- 
tation available to the Administration. Catalogues of the records up to 1920 
were printed between 1954 and 1958. 

When the Federation of French West Africa broke up, these archives were 
put under the management of the French authorities, who have hitherto 
met the cost of staff and equipment. Two African archivists were trained in 
France in 1960. One of them went to work at the Sudan Record Office 
(Mali Republic), after disruption of the Mali Federation. 


Archives of Senegal 


The Archives of Senegal were set up in 1913, at the same time as the corres- 
ponding offices in the other colonies of French West Africa. The records 
remained at St. Louis, the former capital, until 1960, when they were trans- 
ferred to Dakar, the new capital. They are at present deposited in the Admi- 
nistrative Building, together with the Federal Archives of the former French 
West Africa. Both collections are under the same management, and will 
ultimately be amalgamated to constitute the National Archives of Senegal. 
It is to be hoped that this amalgamation will take place as soon as possible, 
in order to rescue the former Federal Archives from the ambiguous situation 
in which they are still placed. The combined collections of Senegal and the 
former French West Africa would fill a total shelf-length of 6 km. The Senegal 
collection comprises an administrative library containing over 1,000 volumes. 

This service is planning to make a list, in the near future, of items collected 
previous to 1920, and to absorb certain private collections of records. Old 
documents exist, for instance, in the Catholic missions and in some family 
collections. There is also a plan for cataloguing or microfilming documents 
relating to Senegal which exist in foreign countries. 

The Senegal Archives are directed by an archivist who is also a paleo- 
grapher. Another archivist went to France in 1960, to take a final course 
of instruction after a few years’ training in his own country. It is also proposed 
to train assistant staff who will be responsible for filing current records in 
each Ministry and each important Department. 

In connexion with the celebrations for the first anniversary of Indepen- 
dence, a fine exhibition of archives entitled “Three centuries of written history 
in Senegal’ was held at Dakar, and was transferred to St. Louis in April 1961. 


Archives of Mauritania 


The Archives of Mauritania were organized in 1913. The confusion into which 
they fell at certain subsequent periods was remedied in 1945 by a member 
of the IFAN sent on mission to St. Louis. The present archivist, the third 
to be appointed, has held his post since 1948. The Archives, which had been 
attached to the IFAN Centre since 1944, became independent in 1955, and 
were placed, until the beginning of 1957, under the same direction as the 
Archives of Senegal. After the former archivist returned, in 1956, from 
attending the International Technical Seminar on Archives, held at the 
French Archives in Paris, the Deposit was transformed, in 1958, into a Record 
Office. The public records of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania now fill 
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over 1,000 m. of shelving. They include an administrative and _ historical 
library comprising approximately 1,000 volumes and some 50 current period- 
icals, with a technical section dealing with archives and librarianship. 

The oldest documents date from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
They were taken over from the former Government of Senegal and Depen- 
dencies. Complete sets exist from the year 1902 onwards. 

The Office will soon be transformed into the National Archives. Two 
young trainees are at present attending the Technical Seminar in Paris. 
Their training will be completed locally. By 1962 the collection will have 
been transferred from St. Louis to Nouakchott, the new capital, where a 


special building will probably be required. 


Archives of Dahomey 


The general regulations of 1913 applied to the Archives of Dahomey, which 
have extensive collections. Unfortunately they are not protected as fully as 
might be desired, despite the devotion and tireless work of the archivist. 
A special building is needed for the safeguarding and best utilization of ‘the 
memory’ of a country which has been called the Quartier Latin of Tropical 


Africa. 


Archives of the Republic of Madagascar 


The reorganization of the Archives of the Republic of Madagascar, in 1958, 
led to the regrouping and listing of historical source material in the island. 
The preparation of a brief catalogue of the ‘Merina Royal Archives’, several 
sections of which have been completed, is already facilitating research work. 
The records occupy more than 1,000 m. of shelving. 

The religious and municipal records are under the supervision of the new 
National Archives. 


Training of archivists and prospects for the future 


The majority of archivists in French-speaking West Africa were trained at 
the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, by archivists and paleo- 
graphers from France. One of these African archivists, put in charge of the 
Mauritanian coilection of records, went to complete his training at the 
International Technical Seminar on Archives in Paris, in 1954-55. In 1960, 
three archivists from Senegal and the Mali Federation attended the same 
course. Two trainee archivists from Mauritania are at present studying in 
Paris. So far, only one African has been trained at the Ecole des Chartes 
in Paris. He will receive his diploma as an archivist and paleographer this 
year. 
It would seem desirable for the International Technical Seminar on 
Archives to admit would-be archivists from all the French-speaking countries 
of Tropical Africa. But if they are to carry out their future duties efficiently, 
they must already possess a minimum of culture—as well as being fond of 
study, and be prepared to develop their intellectual and professional capacities 
and to take part in research on the history of Africa. Moreover, the time 
has come when many African university students should be steered towards 
this profession. Thus, our future archivists, after graduating from the Ecole 
des Chartes or after receiving ‘modern’ vocational training in the form of 
a history diploma followed by a technical course, will have reached the 
intellectual and professional level required of organizers of public records 
and eflicient research workers. 

We have just launched the project for a ‘Conference of African Archivists 
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and Historians’ to be held in 1961 or 1962. Places proposed for this conference 
by various colleagues include Dakar, Ibadan (Nigeria), and Brazzaville. We 
hope this conference will give fresh impetus to the protection and develop- 
ment of source material for African history. A systematic plan for reorgani- 
zation and development should be adopted, as in the case of libraries. A 
‘Society of African Archivists and Historians’ should be founded, as a step 
towards building up a system of dealing with records and an historical method 
that shall be specifically African. Finally, the African archivists and the 
National Archives must join the International Council on Archives. 
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[352] UNIVERSITY AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


by H. Hoxipswortu, Librarian, Makerere College 
Library, Kampala, Uganda 


It may be said that one measure of a country’s progress is the state of its 
libraries. In Africa, as | think elsewhere, the pattern of library growth shows 
a progression from what one might call ‘bread and butter’ libraries, that is, 
from libraries indispensable for the proper exercise of the functions of a State 
and for the work of industry, trade and the professional classes (our special 
libraries), through libraries of institutions for higher learning to, finally, 
public libraries. One striking feature in Africa (we exclude the Republic of South 
Africa) is the preponderance of special, university and college libraries, and 
the meagreness of public library provision. In the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
for instance, out of 103 libraries 8g are governmental and special, 4 are 
university and college, and 10 are public libraries, including extraneous 
library services such as those of the British Council and the United States 
Information Service. In general, the development of libraries is a post-war 
achievement, part of a desperate attempt to educate swiftly for self-government, 
and, naturally enough, it follows an uncertain course among such hazards 
as poverty, shortage of staff, widespread illiteracy, language difficulties, 
scarcity of suitable reading matter, and a lack of official interest in the 
provision of libraries for Africans, which still prevails in parts. Cardinal 
features of the British programmes of education for self-government have 
been the university colleges and the colleges of technology established in 
1948 and subsequent years and whose libraries have been regarded as pivotal 
points in their development. Stimulated by outside encouragement and by 
outside grants they have become foremost general research libraries for their 
territories, and in some cases the only libraries of major importance, as in 
Nigeria (University of Ibadan, and The Nigerian College of Arts, Science 
and Technology), Sierra Leone (Fourah Bay University College), Uganda 
Makerere College), Sudan (University of Khartoum), Kenya (‘The Royal 
College), and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland). A similar situation prevails in some other terri- 
tories: in Liberia (University of Liberia), Senegal (University of Dakar), the 
Congo (Luvanium University, and the Université Officielle), and Ethiopia 
University College of Addis Ababa). Other territories again are without 
institutions and libraries of this kind: Gambia, the countries which comprised 
the former French Equatorial Africa, the Republic of Mali and Bechuanaland. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


While university, college and special libraries dominate the library scene, 
an idea of their general adequacy, or inadequacy, can be got from the direc- 


tories of library resources compiled for East Africa and the Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland. ‘They would appear to be strong only in relation 
to over-all library provision, which is a sadly unsatisfactory situation. ‘The 
combined libraries of the Federation contain not more than 350,000 volumes 
and perhaps some 200,000 pamphlets, and of these public libraries account 
for less than 150,000 volumes. Books in the libraries of Uganda number 
barely more than 200,000 of which 95,000 are accounted for by Makerere 
College Library and its medical branch, and 30,000 by special libraries—and 
Uganda has a population of 5 million. In 1959 the book stock of the Library 
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of the University of Ibadan was 110,000; in 1954 it was spending more than 
the rest of Nigeria was spending on libraries, and its few hundred students 
were enjoying as many books as the three-quarters of a million inhabitants 
of Ibadan and Lagos. The fact that libraries for research and higher education 
are in a good position vis-a-vis public library services does not mean that 
they are adequate, but rather that the latter are in a very poor state. A count 
of 14 university and college stocks, excluding those in the Republic of South 
Africa, North Africa and Egypt, gave a total of 677,000, with an average 
of rather more than 48,000 volumes. The writer considers that under African 
conditions and regardless of the number of students (usually small) a univer- 
sity library does not begin to be really effective either in range or in depth 
with a stock of less than 100,000 volumes. The Librarian of the University 
of Birmingham has estimated that £100,000 would be required to fill in 
only the lacunae in the University’s present collection of 450,000 volumes. 
Makerere College Library, with its g0,000 volumes, is appealing for £25,000 
with which to acquire basic research materials. New universities are in process 
of formation (e.g., in Nsugu, Dar-es-Salaam, Nairobi) or are contemplated, 
and more will follow in the wake of responsible and independent governments; 
but they are tremendously expensive and will need massive outside aid. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Probably few special libraries would hesitate to point out the deficiencies 
of their collections, but one can perhaps assume that their immediate research 
needs are reasonably well cared for: the working tools are likely to be there. 
They are responses to definite demands, are essential for the carrying out 
of special work, mostly for government or private enterprise, and are in 
institutions which have the authority and the means to ensure that at least 
the minimum of funds is provided. They serve a small, specialist, and important 
clientele whose work is dependent upon reference material. As one specialist 
librarian said, ‘finding out other people’s mistakes may save years of work’. 
They vary greatly in size, from, say, the Department of Conservation and 
Extension in Salisbury with 200 volumes ns ‘numerous’ pamphlets to the 
Legislative Assembly Library, Salisbury, with 20,000 volumes. 

Their range of subjects is wide and tends naturally enough to be strongly 
biased in favour of national interests: oil palm research on the West Coast, 
mining in Northern Rhodesia, cocoa in Ghana, cotton and coffee in Uganda, 
sisal in Tanganyika, tropical medicine everywhere, and so on. They operate 
mostly at research and university level, and usually benefit from any improve- 
ment in university and college library stocks and photo-duplication services. 
They are sufficiently scattered and their work is sufficiently dominated by 
reference requirements to warrant their being reasonably self-sufficient, and 
duplication of material of common interest is therefore inevitable, though for 
major and expensive reference works they are often dependent upon univer- 
sities and colleges. Their collections are valuable sources for national biblio- 
graphy in specialized fields, particularly rich in pamphlet and periodical 
reprint material, and they will become more effective from a national point 
of view as trained lbrarians take over their collections and national biblio- 
graphies make known their resources. The shortage of qualified librarians is 
in fact proving a serious handicap to the development of governmental 
libraries. It would be tedious to enumerate the various kinds of special 
libraries; enough to say that they include libraries of learned societies such 
as the Uganda Society and the Rhodes-Livingstone libraries at Livingstone 
and Lusaka, specializing in local history, anthropology, linguistics and 
sociology; and legislative reference libraries, as at Nairobi and Salisbury. 
National hbraries for the collection and preservation of books exist only in 
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South Africa, Algeria, Tunisia and Ethiopia, but several of the new univer- 
sity libraries have been granted legal deposit status and are in fact acting as 
both university and national libraries, e.g., Ibadan and Makerere. Further- 
more there are a number of institutes attached to universities with their own 
special collections: e.g., Institutes of Education, Institutes of Social and 
Economic Research, the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar. 


MEETING THI NEEDS OF THI UNIVERSITIIE 


University libraries also serve a limited clientele, and their main efforts are 
undoubtedly directed towards putting and maintaining their libraries in 
order and meeting the needs of students and staff. Many politicians in English- 
speaking territories of Africa argue that the universities are not meeting na- 
tional needs in the best way by restricting entrance and insisting on standards 
of achievement comparable to those in Europe. They point out how short 
a time is available in which to train those who must assume positions of 
responsibility in the new States, how many thousands are needed, and by 
contrast how few are graduating: Ghana had 519 students in 1959, Ibadan 
1,012, Makerere 881, while in the same year 2,844 students from all countries 
in Africa were enrolled in United Kingdom universities. Schools need teachers 
from the universities in order to educate pupils to the standard required 
for university entrance: 6,000 are needed in Ghana alone. The very high 
standard of education in the universities is by its contrast widening the gap 
between graduates and the rest of the community, and there is a danger 
that a new class is being created. The universities, on the other hand, argue 
that what matters is quality rather than quantity, and they try to ensure 
by strict selection and education in depth that their graduates will become 
leaders of the right calibre. In practice this has led to a few universities on 
a residential pattern, with small student bodies (limited by high entrance 
qualifications) and a high staff ratio (for intensive teaching and research), 
with concentration in depth on a few basic disciplines in the arts and sciences 
and a relatively small range of subjects. It has called for heavy expenditure, 
both capital and recurrent. It is true, indeed, that African students go to 
universities with less ‘back-ground’ than would be expected of European 
students and are faced with immensely more critical responsibilities when 
they finally emerge, but it remains to be seen whether the present policy 
will prevail against the understandable impatience of new national govern- 
ments, who might be expected to demand that a larger number of students 
should take a wider range of subjects at lower levels. It is not clear how 
libraries would be affected; such a course could affect adversely the growth 
of research collections in favour of larger undergraduate collections unless 
outside aid were forthcoming. 

Before leaving this question one must add that the recommendation in 
the Report of the Asquith Commission on Higher Educauon in the Colonies 
of 1943 (Cmd 6647), to the effect that there should be in every British colony 
served by a university one centre of extra-mural studies to maintain contact 
with the community, was implemented, and extra-mural departments are, 
though working in difficult circumstances, bringing universities to the peoples 
in strikingly successful ways. It is claimed that the Department of Extra- 
mural Studies in Ghana, along with the Peoples’ Educational Association, 
has done more than any other body in stimulating reading on a wide scale 
—from books, one should add, largely provided by the Ghana public library 
service. To be fully effective, extra-mural work, which is generally concerned 
with advanced studies of a non-vocational nature, needs a complementary 
public library service. Then there can indeed be a redressing of the balance 
between university and community. 
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The difference between the work of university or college librarians in under- 
developed African countries and that of their colleagues i in Europe is largely 
one of degree. They go through the same motions, as it were. The libraries 
in Africa are on a smaller scale, being of recent origin, but some library 
problems seem to be more acute in their African settings. In solving them the 
librarian contributes in no small measure to education in Africa. In the 
following paragraphs we shall list some achievements, some genuine diffi- 
culties, and suggest some desirable forms of help. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Within the last decade several university libraries have been brought to a 
position of pre-eminence as being the largest general research collections 
in their own territories. As they were the first in the field and relatively gene- 
rously subsidized they became examples to be followed—examples of modern 
library management, and perhaps the first examples of libraries in under- 
developed Africa to be purposefully designed—which could be seen, appre- 
ciated, copied, or at least aspired to. As the Librarian of the University of 
Ibadan has pointed out, collections of books organized for use according to 
scientific principles are new to many parts of Africa where the first generation 
of African librarians are now to be seen. There has been the difficult task of 
building up collections to meet university requirements, largely carried out 
by in-training of African assistants with guidance from expatriate colleagues, 
and it has not always been easy to resolve the conflict between the demands 
of university staff and what could in fact be achieved with untrained or 
partly trained library staffs. Training is of first importance, for without 
qualified personnel librarianship, like other professions, cannot flourish. 
There are now many qualified Africans on the West Coast, though fewer 
elsewhere, and a school of librarianship has now been created at the Uni- 
versity of Ibadan. 

It is perhaps with regard to the collection and preservation of national 
cultural material that university librarians are most sensitive to national 
needs. Preservation of local material has become a matter of policy, although 
it is not easy in practice to overcome traditional indifference towards the 
retention of literary works and printed matter. Ibadan University Library 
has systematically sought out unpublished indigenous Arabic texts in manu- 
script in Nothern Nigeria, and the East African Swahili Committee at Make- 
rere College is doing the same for Swahili texts. Makerere and Ibadan have 
been made legal depositories for their national publications; the University 
of Addis Ababa Library has assembled a valuable collection of Ethiopica; 
Khartoum University Library has an Arabic collection of over 6,000 volumes. 
The very existence of such national collections, quite apart from considera- 
tions of scholarship, is valuable in drawing attention to the sources of nation- 
al culture and gradually fosters public pride in their preservation. Similarly, 
archival records have been a concern, though not a responsibility, of librarians, 
and such reorganization as has taken place is surely due in part to their 
advocacy. It is hoped that the time will soon come when Africa itself will be 
the major primary source for Africana as well as a laboratory for experi- 
mental research. National bibliography is being effected through the card 
catalogues of libraries, and is represented in published form by such publi- 
cations as Ibadan’s annual JVigerian publications, its Nigerian periodicals and 
newspapers, 1950-1955, the Directory of libraries in the “4 of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland of the University College at Salisbury, or E. J. Belton’s Directory 
of East Afncan libraries; while Khartoum University Laney has begun work 
on a Union list of periodicals in academic and special libraries. As libraries become 
organized they attract to themselves, for public use, many important gifts: 
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private libraries, personal diaries, papers, etc., and collections of professional 
associations. The collections of several professional associations, e.g. that of 
the East Africa Institute of Architects, have been deposited in the library of 
the Royal College, Nairobi. ‘The reluctance to trust private papers and collec- 
tions to public institutions, common in underdeveloped countries, tends to 
wane as professional libraries build up public confidence in themselves and 
their libraries. In the same way depository collections of official documents, 
such as those of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, have been 
introduced into countries where they were not previously represented. The 
movements for national library services on modern lines have naturally drawn 
strength from each new library development, particularly from new additions 
to the ranks of trained librarians, and the past decade has witnessed remark- 
able progress, considering the dearth of library provision of earlier years, 
not only in the construction of library buildings and the introduction of new 
services, such as library binderies and photocopying services, but also in 
the establishment of national library boards and regional library associations. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME AND NEED FOR HELP 


There are genuine difficulties to be overcome. There is an acute shortage of 
money. What is available has to be spread more thinly over the ground when- 
ever a new university or college is established. Local recurrent grants are 
presumably near their peak; modest increases are absorbed by rising costs of 
books and periodicals, and most libraries cannot be expected to do more than 
keep their collections up to date. Prices of English books have risen by almost 
one-third since 1955, and from 1949 to 1959 American periodical subscriptions 
rose, depending upon the subject fields, variously between 26 per cent 
(philosophical and religious) and 63 per cent (chemical and physical). While 
in the main dependent upon imported books, African libraries have also to 
contend with a rapidly growing output of local publications, often highly 
priced. We have noted that university and college libraries lack much basic 
research material and that considering the widespread nature of their respon- 
sibilities their stocks are disappointingly small. ‘The vast distances separating 
African libraries render specialization impracticable and make it difficult 
to avoid duplication, while the inability of students to buy books in quantity 
compels institutions to spend money on multiple copies of textbooks which 
librarians would doubtless prefer to see spent on widening the coverage of 
subjects and intensifying their present subject representation. The World 
University Service reported in 1960 that the Pius XII University in Basutoland 
had reached the limit of its expansion for lack of funds. Pressed for help by 
neighbours who lack library facilities librarians feel bound to follow as liberal 
a policy as possible with regard to the use and loan of their collections, but 
their liberality must sometimes be tempered by the knowledge that it is hard 
to meet their own immediate obligations. 

Money is therefore in great demand. Just as overseas capital was needed to 
build up many of the college libraries, so overseas capital is needed if many 
of them are to do more than simply mark time. Grants are wanted for new 
library buildings and for extensions to existing ones, and scholarships for the 
training, both overseas and locally, of librarians, photogr: aphers, and binders. 
Financial support is required for national bibliography upon which local 
research is dependent and for which qualified staff is essential. Local support 
cannot meet the expense of all the basic research material required, nor of all 
the Africana which is indispensable material for many African educational 
programmes and which is continually increasing both in volume of output and 
in cost. There is, indeed, no limit to the number of books and the amount 
of capital that can be absorbed by libraries in Africa. 
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[353] PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND POPULAR EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


by STanLtey H. Horrocks, Borough 
Librarian, Reading Public Libraries 


A GARDEN IN THE POCKET 


Writing in 1952 a librarian in Nigeria stated: “The African reads first and 
foremost to learn and improve himself. Caught in a flow of rapid develop- 
ment, he is anxious to keep pace with it and be equal to the new tasks 
which are becoming more and more numerous in his country, and his desire 
to learn is insatiable. The climate, and the conditions of living, the very 
fatigue which arises as a result of his arduous reading does not encourage him 
to develop a taste for recreative reading.’ 

This seems to be the experience of almost all librarians working in Tropical 
Africa and explains why comparatively few Africans, even educated ones, 
abide by the old Arab proverb that ‘a book is like a garden carried in the 
pocket’. Even in South Africa the Johannesburg Public Library could recently 
report: “Children continue to look upon reading as akin to school work and 
most of of them do not read in school holidays.”? 

I have talked with many people who work in the so-called ‘popular’ libraries 
in Africa and they are of one mind in their conviction that reading for refresh- 
ment and pleasure, especially among the young, is far too neglected as com- 
pared with textbook reading. They suggest that the two types of reading (if 
indeed they are separate activities) should be carried on concurrently, the 
one being no less important than the other. I therefore venture to suggest 
that there is no institution so essential to the well-being of the African terri- 
tories as the public library, designed as it is to succour the art of reading and 
help maintain literacy. It can give assistance to the young and to the old; it 
can help to give judgement to the thinking of the young African. 


THE CHANCE TO READ 


The will to read is directly dependent on the opportunity for obtaining material 
to read, and in many parts of Africa this opportunity is often missing. The 
articles on library resources in this issue of the Bulletin show the patchy nature 
of the public and school library services in many of the countries of that vast 
continent; but they also show that great efforts are being made by various 
government and other agencies to remedy the situation. But, for all this new 
interest and development, library coverage is distinctly poor, and in the 
paragraphs which follow a plea is made not only for a greater development 
of the services which prt exist but for the introduction of such services 
in large areas of the continent which are without libraries. 


THE ABILITY TO READ 


In 1958, Unesco estimated that throughout the world two persons out of five, 
totalling 700 millions in all, were illiterate. But if the standard is functional 
literacy the picture is even worse. 

Extensive programmes of mass or fundamental education are biting away 
at the fringes of this problem, but the difficulty of maintaining literacy both 
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among the young who leave school early and among the new literate adults 
is a problem of which many are aware but about which they can do little. The 
lack of suitable books and periodicals, the sparsity of distribution centres and 
an inadequate publishing programme make it very difficult indeed for those 
who have newly learned to read to find reading matter which is sufficiently 
interesting and of the right level. 

Many believe, too, that it is at least as important to build up school and 
public libraries as it is to invest large amounts of money in an extensive 
publishing programme. ! 

It has also been suggested? that of all the difficulties in connexion with the 
provision of reading materials for new literates the problem of their distribution 
and sale is perhaps the most intractable. Libraries can surely help to solve 
this problem. By setting up local centres for the distribution and even sale 
of such material, they can supplement the excellent work of the literature 
bureaux in many countries. ‘lhe librarian, too, is trained to assess public 
demand and can amass a body of knowledge concerning readers’ wants as a 
basis for opinion on this question: he can stimulate local authorship and help 
publishers in many ways. 


BOOKS FOR THE EDUCATED ADULT 


It is probably in this field that the spread of the public library services will 
bring the greatest benefit. The opportunity to borrow freely from a well- 
chosen and comprehensive stock of books is a facility which cumulatively 
brings rich rewards both to the reader and the community. If, in addition, the 
library also acts as a cultural centre for local activities, we have a service which 
is cheap whatever the money spent on it. It is possible here to mention only a 
few essential features of such a service. 

1. A large library is better than a small one. It follows that a library service 

covering a well-populated region is preferable to a number of small urban 

libraries serving only their own residents. The administration of a regional 
service is simpler and more economical, the book choice is better and the 
interchange of books among libraries can be more conveniently arranged. 

Urban areas can be provided with library buildings containing reference, 

lending and children’s departments, rural areas being served by mobile 

libraries (so effectively used in Ghana and Nigeria), and by the delivery 
of book-boxes to isolated villages and groups of people. 

3. The public library can promote the use of books and the educational 
service by organizing extension activities, similar to those conducted with 
so much success in the United States, the Scandinavian countries and Great 
Britain. These activities include lectures (as in Nigeria, Ghana, South 
Africa, etc.), concerts (as in Nairobi), and film shows of a mixed content 
(as in so many countries). In addition the library could be the focal point 
for group meetings of people with similar interests, for example, in painting 
and sculpture, local customs and history, natural science, writing, photo- 
graphy, etc. A broad programme of such activities can (and does in a few 
areas) bring together many people who would not otherwise make contact, 
to their own and the library’s benefit. 

4. The library can provide an information service in its reference library 
which will be of considerable help to individuals, commercial concerns, 
and government departments. In no other place is it possible to find under 
one roof such a collection of directories, dictionaries, time-tables, ency- 
clopaedias, trade and statistical information and the finest works in the 
fields of science, technology and the humanities. In addition, periodicals 
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1 The Une Courter, March 1958, p. 2 


Fundamental and adult education, January 1957, p. 27. 
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can also be made available so that any resident of the community is able 
to keep in touch with current advances in his field, or with current affairs 
in general. 


BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD 


Many informed people consider that work with children is the most rewarding 
of all library services. Certainly if school libraries are allied with a good chil- 
drens’ section in a public library a reading public is assured for the future. 

Many good school libraries can be found in each country, but in the main 
their establishment is due to the enthusiasm of a staff member rather than to 
a co-ordinated educational policy. Some typical examples of which I have 
personal knowledge include a few schools in Northern Nigeria, the Govern- 
ment School, Umuahia, and St. Theresa’s, Ibadan. The East African Litera- 
ture Bureau has also done much good work in sending out boxes of books 
on deposit to middle and secondary schools within its territory. A significant 
comment comes from Johannesburg:' ‘Non-European peoples were served 
by 8 branch and 14 school libraries. An overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers were children (79 per cent).’ 

Too often school libraries contain books which have not been carefully 
selected and are not arranged in an interesting and coherent order. One of 
the principal problems is to find children’s books available in Africa which are 
suitable as to language, background and content. 

The use of the school libraries as an integral part of the educational system, 
particularly for class library periods, is too well known to need mention here. 
But in addition to those provided by the schools good children’s libraries are 
important in many ways: they can offer a greater selection of books of broader 
interest for children at all ages than is possible in the normal school library, 
they can remain open outside school hours also and can organize programmes 
of activities which help to add interest to children’s reading, for example, 
story hours, play readings, literary quizzes and film showings. Their main 
purpose is, of course, to encourage the reading of worth-while books and 
promote regular visits to the library. 

Most teachers in the schools need some guidance in their book selection, 
but they are usually very busy people and often cannot find time to 
study book reviews or search for information on the many books which are 
available. Thus, book selection inevitably becomes somewhat haphazard and 
the importance of keeping a balanced stock closely related to the particular 
needs of the school is all too often overlooked. If there is a librarian in the 
area, however, his expert knowledge of publishers, authors and books in all 
languages can be placed at the disposal of those who are in charge of the 
school libraries. 


A PLACE TO READ 


Those who have used a good reference library will realize the immense value 
it has in any community, but in Africa the reference library offers more than a 
collection of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, time-tables and other such mate- 
rial—it offers a place to read. The African home is not always a place where 
the student can sit down and read, for the necessary conditions of quiet and 
lack of interruption are not always to be found. 

A reference library, therefore, with a large seating capacity provides a wel- 
come opportunity for the student who wishes to sit and read. The books he 
wants to consult are near at hand, and he is assured of quiet and an atmosphere 


1. Annual report, 1955-56 
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which is conducive to study and learning. He may also consult current period- 
icals. Such libraries can be kept open for long hours of the day and evening 
so that the student can read even after dark. The reference library will be the 
centre, too, of many of the extension activities which have been mentioned 
earlier. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


The public library should pride itself on keeping contact with the institutions 
of learning in its neighbourhood—the university, the special libraries, etc. 
through which it can arrange inter-loan systems, making available a wider 
range of books on many different subjects and enabling many items to be 
obtained which are either scarce or unusual. Co-operation of this kind also 
assists in the training of suitable staff (an important point but which lies 
outside the scope of this article) and in the spread of the reading habit among 
the students of such institutions. 


THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The collection of books forming a library must, of course, be assembled accord- 
ing to a number of principles. It must include only items which will be read, 
which have a bearing on the life and education of the people who are going 
to use it. The books must be kept in proper order and made available to the 
readers at all suitable times. Preferably, they should be distributed free to all 
residents who wish to use the service, so that economic circumstances will 
not debar the individual from the opportunity to read. Constant refreshment 
of the collection is needed in the way of new books and the discarding of works 
which have become either weli-worn or out-dated. 

The library service needs above all a trained librarian to look after it. 
There is no alternative. The librarian brings to his work as a public servant 
considerable technical knowledge, and a broad human outlook. 


In the press 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION.-III 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The third World survey of education pursues a double aim: to give a world view of secondary education, and to 
give a more detailed view of all types of schooling or instruction at this level in each country and territory of the 
world. In the present volume an effort has been made to produce a work of reference which is both self-contained 
and part of a series. The long-term plan is to issue a full account of the educational systems of the world at three- 
yearly intervals. The first World survey, which was published in 1955, contained descriptive and statistical material 
on all aspects of the ‘national school systems’, from kindergarten to university, including also informal adult edu- 
cation. Volume II was devoted more particularly to the primary schools of the world, but contained sufficient addi- 
tional data to indicate the general context in which the primary school was situated. The third volume, following 
the pattern of Volume II, presents within the context of the educational system as a whole a somewhat detailed 
analysis of ‘secondary education’, a term which is here interpreted as covering all types of education—general, 
technical, vocational, teacher training and other—provided for young people between the ages of approximately 
12 and 18. 

The volume is divided into two parts. In the first part the Secretariat has attempted a world view and a summing-up 
of current trends and problems in education. The second part consists of 200 national studies supplied by educa- 
tional authorities in Member States of Unesco. 

To continue the series, a fourth volume will be issued in three years’ time to deal in similar detail with higher edu- 
cation. The cycle will then be complete. 

Approx. no. of pages: 1,700 
Approx. price: bound: $33; £8. 6s.(stg.); 115 NP 
paper: $30; £7.10s.(stg.); 105 NF 
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(354 CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES 
IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


General data’ 





by J. Rousser pe Pina, 
Chief Librarian of the University of Dakar Library 


PREVAILING CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


It might perhaps, be preferable in this context to refer to hot countries rather 
than to tropical countries, for there are regions like the southern United States, 
the Middle East and the Sahara which, although they are not in the tropics, 
have a mean annual temperature of 20° C or over and, in spite of their cooler 
periods and wider daily or seasonal variations in temperature, present the 
same essential problem for both the architect and the user of a library—the 
problem of adaptation to local climatic conditions where the predominant 
feature is heat. There is no need to go into the detailed varieties and types 
of hot climate, such as tropical, sub-tropical and their subdivisions. It will 
suffice to consider the two main categories; the dry tropical climate and the 
humid tropical climate. 

The dry tropical climate is characterized by high temperatures, intense radia- 
tion and a long dry season, with relatively low humidity which increases to 
discomfort point as the winter season draws near (in West Africa from Decem- 
ber to July) with a temperature variation of 15° C daily. While the continued 
dryness, which facilitates evaporation, is an aid to preservation, what is needed 
above all is protection against intense heat and radiation, and both archi- 
tecture and general arrangement should be designed first and foremost to 
provide shade and a cool atmosphere. 

The humid tropical climate has in addition to intense heat a perpetually high 
level of humidity. Daily variations in temperature are less than 8° C and 
sometimes as low as 4° C during the maximum discomfort period. Here, the 
winter season is a time of relative comfort. In West Africa it lasts from June 
to October. 

It will be remembered that on either side of the Equator the order of seasons 
in the two hemispheres is reversed, with either the north or the south side of 
buildings exposed to the sun and dryness increasing in both directions in 
proportion to distance from the equatorial belt and proximity to the desert 
zone. Considerable changes are caused by the trade winds,* the monsoon or the 
altitude and these produce subtle varieties of changing climate, and numerous 
variations of tropical climate as we have defined it according to its two most 
contrasted aspects. There would be no point in trying to describe or even list 
them here. 

Each builder, therefore, must obtain the essential facts regarding the region 
in which he will be working, or must arrange for preliminary investigations 
in countries where adequate information is not available. Reliable data can be 
obtained from the numerous meteorological stations that exist in tropical 


The purpose of this article is simply to give a general idea of the problem and to point out some of the solutions 
offered by present-day technical developments. Much in this connexion is owed to a recent work by Jacques 
Dreyfus, Le confort dans I’habitat en pays tropical. The value of this work is that it brings into the study of climates 
the complex and subjective idea of comfort, with a detailed analysis of what this comprises, and indicates which 
are the more agreeable zones and seasons, with special reference to West Africa, which is the subject of an excellent 
study, as yet unpublished, by the Service météorologique de Dakar. 

2. It is to the trade winds that Dakar, for example, owes its tropical climate of the sub-Canarian variety, which 
combines the characteristics of the dry regions with a high level of humidity. This applies also to south-west 


Angola and Peru. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 5, September-October 1961. 
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countries, and also from the airlines; and in the absence of a systematic study, 
these data, properly interpreted, are indispensable. This is the first precau- 
tionary measure to be taken. 

In addition to current data and information based on daily, monthly and 
annual averages and variations in temperature, the number and frequency 
of rainy days, the atmospheric humidity, the length of the humid and dry 
seasons, and the daily hours of sunshine, the builder must possess detailed 
information on the direction of the prevailing winds and the ones which bring 
dust and sand or humidity and the corrosive sea air. It is always well to make 
sure that the architect has an extensive first-hand knowledge of climatic condi- 
tions in the region in which he is to build. 

But these general facts are not enough. Once the site has been chosen, steps 
must be taken to ascertain the microclimate in relation to the environment. 
This will require detailed information on the surrounding trees and vegetation, 
stagnant water or rivers, and whether there is a sea coast within reasonable 
distance. If he is to select the site, his investigations should include a careful 
examination of the subsoil and a detailed study of the aspect of the future 
building. This is of great importance in tropical countries and careful attention 
should be paid to the daily variations in the angle of the sun’s rays and to 
changes in their intensity caused by the proximity of gardens or woods—which 
are absorbants—or of other buildings which could act as screens or reflectors. 

There are many ways in which architects can adapt their plans to climatic 
and environmental conditions so as to ensure that libraries will provide for 
the comfort of their users and the safety of their collections. In dry tropical 
climates protection is required against the high temperatures and the inten- 
sity of the sunlight. In humid tropical climates the problem is to reduce or 
overcome the humidity as well as the heat—two difficulties which often have 
to be faced simultaneously or in turn. Finally, everywhere consideration must 
be given to the problem of protection against invading insects and parasites. 


MEASURES OF PROTECTION AGAINST EXCESSIVE 
HEAT AND LIGHT 


With a library, the problem of providing comfortable conditions during 
the night does not arise. In dry regions, therefore, it is advisable to reduce 
apertures to a minimum and insulate the outer walls by means of balconies or 
verandahs, which are especiully useful in the winter season. Walls should be 
made thicker and the the::\:a! inertia increased so that, provided there is 
sufficient air, a cool and .::idy atmosphere is created in contrast with the 
surrounding heat. There is much to be said for using the traditional methods 
and materials of the hot countries; and indeed for libraries of modest scope, 
such as public reading rooms in suburban districts, school libraries, book 
depositories or lending library services for remote areas, these will often be 
found the most satisfactory. Solid masonry, using material of the adobe type, 
is often preferable to composite materials or concrete for the walls. Vaulted or 
terraced roofing can be whitewashed easily and at little cost; although white- 
wash needs renewing at least once a year, it is one of the best methods of 
preventing the roof from absorbing the sun’s heat, having an absorption rate of 
less than 0.16 as against 0.30 for polished aluminium, 0.50 for concrete and 
between 0.65 and o.go for brick and asphalt. Whitewash is also the simplest 
form of sun protection for the walls. 

For this type of single-storey building of modest dimensions, matting sus- 
pended above the terrace roof is an extremely effective method of counteract- 
ing heat absorption. Its insulating power, at equivalent thickness, rivals that 
of glass wool (Fig. 1 on page 266). 

These traditional methods, however, though good enough for the smaller 
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buildings, would not be suitable for buildings designed for large numbers of 
users and sieable and growing collections. For these, the architect’s plans and 
decisions must be designed to create the maximum area of continuous shade, 
by means of skilful arrangement and juxtaposition of vertical and horizontal 
masses (Fig. 2 on page 266). 

The square patio arrangement of the Moslem and southern Mediterranean 
countries is an idea worth considering. Surrounded by moderately large 
masses, it forms a cool well in the interior of the building where the hot air 
is continually pushed upwards by a natural process of convection. 

The main facades should face due north or due south’ so that whatever 
the time of year only one of them, either north or south depending on the 
hemisphere, would be exposed to the direct rays of the sun. With an east- 
west aspect, both fagades would be exposed in turn during every day of the 
year. A long rectangular shape, without interior partitions, is by far the best. 
All apertures should be glazed and airtight, and the exterior walls should be 
painted in light colours or whitewashed. In dry regions the ceiling should be 
higher than in humid zones, for height has the advantage of diminishing the 
roof surface. Whether terraced or vaulted, the roof should be sufficiently 
thick and insulating, and there should be a ventilation space between roof 
and ceiling. It should be made of slab concrete and whitewashed or covered 
with aluminium sheeting whose resistance to heat and radiation is an excellent 
protection. The east and west walls will also need protection, the east more 
especially, as they receive the early morning sun. 

If the plans provide for a double row of adjacent rooms the external wall 
could take the form of a gallery running the whole way round the building; 
but each interior aperture would have to correspond with an exterior one of 
the same dimensions, and some system of covering them up would be necessary. 
This, however, would be a costly scheme, involving not only installation and 
maintenance, but also staff to put the shutters in place during the hot periods. 
Walls and apertures might preferably be protected by means of sun-guards 
or awnings; or better still by one of the many varieties of screen used locally: 
fixed screens made of cement with horizontal or vertical slats (Figs. 3 and 4) or 
pierced cinustras. These produce a cross-current of air through their apertures 
during the cooler periods, and are most effective if placed not less than half a 
metre from the walls they protect, or at a distance sufficient to create an air 
channel. Great care should be taken over the angle of incline of the slats to 
ensure their maximum effectiveness; whitewashing will increase their reflecting 
power. Reverberating sunlight causes as much discomfort as atmospheric heat; 
it can be counteracted by fixed screens or mobile swivel fans. These are most 
useful for countries in the humid regions where, because of the need for 
constant ventilation, it is desirable to increase rather than decrease the number 
of apertures, provided they can be properly protected against the light.* 


EXCESSIVE ATMOSPHERIC HUMIDITY 


In tropical humid zones, high thermal inertia is not as important as in arid 
zones an there is less need for heavy building materials, especially in libraries, 
where comfort during the night is not a consideration. Variations in tempe- 
rature during the day are not enough to warrant permanent insulation from 
the outside air. The important factor is good ventilation, and this, together 
with the data obtained on the prevailing winds during the day will guide the 
architect in his designs and also, if the choice is left to him, in deciding the 


1. Abidjan (5°lat.N.) and Leopoldville (5°lat.S.), at about 3,500 kms. (approximately 2,200 miles) apart, have 
corresponding climates but inverted seasons and insolation. The observations made for a building in Abidjan 
facing north would thus apply to a building in Leopoldville facing south. 

. Furniture and especially tables should be of matt material to protect the eyes from reflection and glare. 
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Fig. 7 


direction in which the building will face. To ensure the free flow of air through 
the building, a single-width construction is recommended, open at both ends 
and with numerous apertures in the rooms. It should also be raised on piles, 
for the air up to about two metres from the ground is almost stagnant (Fig. 5). 
But that is not all; these ventilation apertures must be protected from the 
direct and indirect rays of the sun and this can be done in two ways. Each one 
can be protected individually, the most effective means being exterior louvres 
with movable slats (Fig. 6) lined inside with venetian blinds. To be fully effec- 
tive, however, these require extremely careful handling; and there is also 
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the disadvantage that a constant wind, such as the trade wind, will produce 
a noise which can be very irritating to readers. Alternatively, solid sun-guards 
with perpendicular or oblique slats placed on the facade as a whole will protect 
the apertures as well. They can also, though at considerable extra cost, be 
glazed with heat-resisting glass.1 During the hottest hours, mechanical venti- 
lation is a useful auxiliary, even in the humid regions. Ventilators with large 
blades are preferable, and they should be hung from the ceiling, but not too 
high or they will only stir up the hot air. In windy countries they are often 
less effective than a second aperture placed high up in a carefully selected 
position. 

The value of methods such as these may seem small in comparison with 
results now obtained from commercial air-conditioning installations, both in 
human comfort and in maintaining a dry atmosphere in storage premises. The 
high cost of installation, operation and maintenance is compensated in tropical 
countries by the low cost of heating and lighting. But general air-condi- 
tioning is not always necessary, especially in large buildings where the many 
public exits and entrances interfere with the hermetic closing which is essential 
to air-conditioning and thus render it less effective.2. Moreover, since such 
equipment tends to wear rapidly, it needs renewing nearly every ten years. 
For small offices or premises it is often better to use individual air-conditioners, 
which are less costly to purchase, repair and replace. For books in storage, 
however, the best protection is a dehydrating plant of the size required. A cool, 
semi-dark and air-tight atmosphere is also the best protection against para- 
sites. 


INSECTS 


In every latitude, insects are the most formidable enemy to contend with. 
These types of hexapod are universally feared, and with good reason, for they 
attack everything within range, especially books. They are most prolific in the 
tropics. Cockroaches of every variety come by every channel of approach, 
attracted above all by paste which they absorb by suction through the cloth 
binding of books, staining them in the process. Silver-fish, hardier and more 
penetrating, creep in between the pages and eat them away, unseen and 
unheard. So do the false scorpions, though they are rarer. All of them attack 
every kind of gum, starch, paste and paper. Disinfection by smoke-bomb, or by 
burning Gammexane according to the usual method, is therefore necessary 
more often than in temperate countries. Pastes and glues must always be 
impregnated with some kind of insecticide as a preventive measure. Dieldrin 
in a solution of pyridine is effective but unfortunately gives off a fetid 
smell.* 

The most aggressive insects in the tropics, especially in the humid zones,‘ 
are termites. Invisible during the day, they are powerful destroyers of wood 


1. This type of glass has the extremely valuable property of deflecting infra-red and ultra-violet rays. It is already 
used in private building and in tropical countries it offers one of the best means of providing large ventilation 
apertures without allowing too much heat or light to enter (one of the main problems of preservation in humid 
regions). It is expensive, however, and unless toughened, which doubles the price, it is very fragile. 

2. An interesting attempt to house books in a tropical climate without the heavy expense and upkeep of air-condi- 
tioning equipment has been made in the Library of the University College of Ibadan, Nigeria. Above a ground 
floor containing the reference library and the staff work rooms the Library has four floors of cross-ventilated book 
stacks at a sufficient elevation to take advantage of air currents. The building is fiy-proofed and the stacks are 
protected by deep balconies, the fly-wire being fixed behind a grille of cast concrete. Double doors installed at 
the end of corridors between bookcases are opened only when the particular shelves are in actual use and are 
kept closed when humidity is at its worst. Electric heating apparatus can also be used to dry internal air when 
necessary. 

3. See Plumbe, Wilfred J. Storage and preservation of books, periodicals and newspapers in tropical climates. 
Unesco bulletin for libraries, vol. XII, no. 7, July 1958. 

4. They do not exist in the Sahara region. 
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and paper, and are especially to be feared because of their numbers and their 
voracity. The best repellents are chemicals with a chlorophenol base, and 
they should be used to treat the ground, the foundations and the whole cons- 
truction area before building is started. If the building is already completed, a 
surrounding trench about half a metre deep should be treated. It may also be 
advisable to brush over or impregnate all parts of the framework and furniture. 
Wood not impregnated with this substance is so vulnerable in tropical countries 
that it should not be used for construction and wherever possible metal should 
be used instead for door frames and furniture. But metal too presents problems; 
humidity and sea winds cause rapid corrosion in iron fittings, and strict and 
regular inspection and maintenance of the paintwork is essential. 

More radical measures can be introduced in the design of the building: 
for example, it can be raised off the ground on piles, ventilation and insulation 
being incorporated in the lower floor. Water pipes should be protected by 
metal flanges. Staircases of masonry on concrete bases should be insulated 
from the building by metal sheeting (Fig. 7 on page 267). For interior floors, 
plastic or rubber coverings are strictly to be avoided. They are not durable in 
hot climates and the slightest unsticking or erosion provides a refuge, or rather a 
centre of attack, for insects. The question whether the use of wood for furniture 
should be abolished altogether and metal used instead is discussed in a separate 
article (item 355). Metal has certain advantages: it is impervious to insects 
and there are firms that specialize in standard types of metal furniture. But in 
humid, and especially sea, climates it deteriorates rapidly despite the appli- 
cation of paint that is claimed to be resistant, and the worn surfaces rust at 
once. The chemists, with the progress, which is now being made, may one 
day discover how to make wood incorruptible. But until then, every sizable 
building must contain a properly equipped disinfecting room with space to 
handle books and furniture. This is the surest way of maintaining efficient 
vigilance—an essential weapon in the battle against insects which must never 
for one moment be relaxed. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE 


There is no danger of fire in concrete buildings with metal furniture and 
shelves; but in less well equipped buildings fire presents a constant hazard. 
The precautions to be taken in tropical countries are the normal ones, except 
that inadequate water supply in these countries can be a particularly serious 
problem. The best insurance against the ever-present possibility of fire is a 
good supply of extinguishers, very careful inspection of electrical equipment 
and strict staff discipline. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I would like to say a few general words about the arrangement 
and operation of libraries in hot countries. 

Plans always tend to allow too little space for gardens or green areas, and 
for extra rooms for study, meetings, and audio-visual education. Yet in these 
regions libraries have a broader function than in European countries where 
activities have long since been separated. 

If practicable for the staff, hours of duty and opening times should be 
arranged to fit in with the periods of relative comfort—there should be earlier 
opening and later closing in zones where the midday heat is overpowering or 
not conducive to reading. In West Africa, night opening would probably be 
the solution most in harmony with the needs and customs of all classes of the 
population. 

There are other problems of a different order, practical but none the less 
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important. We cannot deal with them here, but their solution or the failure 
to solve them will have repercussions on the whole future of libraries and the 
possibilities of building them in countries where they are lacking. How can 
interest in the profession of trained librarian be stimulated in countries where 
so many other careers, equally promising, beckon the young’ How can book- 
binders be trained when the local market cannot support a trade requiring a 
knowledge of its tradition and a long apprenticeship? And how can there 
ever be any certainty, with society in the full swing of evolution, that these 
libraries of today and tomorrow, whether intended for students, children, 
young people or the community as a whole, will be completely adapted to the 
real needs of those they serve ? 

This brief article can but raise these questions. Even at the practical level 
of construction, it can merely help to prevent the more serious mistakes. 
The problems that arise have been listed, rather than solved. Their solution 
is in fact brought closer by the almost constant progress that is being made in 
this field, so that the information given here must be considered provisional. 
A much broader study must one day' be undertaken on the basis of expe- 
riments which have been or will be made, and which have withstood the 
tests of ‘weathering’ in all its forms: the long tests of corrosion and erosion, 
and that most formidable of a!l tests, the whim of nature, to which all that 
lives between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn must submit. 


1. We understand that an investigation of this kind has been started at the University of Kuala Lumpur. 
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by Witrrep J. PLumse, Librarian, 
University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 


In selecting furniture and equipment for tropical libraries the same general 
criteria should be applied as would be applied for libraries in a non-tropical 
environment—all furniture, shelving, and equipment should be functional, 
durable, easy to clean, and as simple in design as is compatible with strength. 
But in addition special attention needs to be paid to the effects of local climate. 
In a region experiencing a harsh tropical climate, articles made of inadequa- 
tely seasoned timber will swell or contract according to the humidity; as a 
result, it may be impossible for part of the year to open the doors of wooden 
cupboards and impossible during other months of the year to keep them 
closed. In a very arid climate furniture glue may volatilize and imperfectly 
constructed wooden chairs will then tend to fall to pieces. In a humid climate 
rust forms readily upon poor quality metal shelving. In every type of tropical 
climate, if a library cannot be air-conditioned and made insect-proof, there 
is an ever-present menace of termite and wood-borer infestation, which 
may result in serious damage to wooden furniture and equipment and to 
books. 

In western countries various standards have been formulated concerning 
furniture: the American Standards Association, in co-operation with the 
American Library Association, has established a special Sectional Committee 
‘Z 85) to draw up standards specifically for library supplies and equipment 
and in the United Kingdom, the British Standards Institution has also issued 
standards. But, in tropical countries it may not be possible, or desirable, to 
apply standards formulated for entirely different climatic conditions. Useful 
advice concerning timbers suitable for furniture and cabinet making is often 
available upon request, however, from local institutions and government 
departments concerned with forestry. 

This paper deals very briefly with the uses of local timbers, of furniture 
and equipment made of steel or aluminium, and of plastics; a few gadgets 
and odds and ends specially suitable for use in libraries in the tropics are 
mentioned. 


USE OF WOOD 


In most tropical countries a great many local timbers, some of which do not 
reach western markets, are suitable for the manufacture of furniture and 
shelving. Certain of these are appropriate only for the manufacture of small 
objects, such as stools, occasional tables, display cabinets, picture frames, 
umbrella racks, door handles; others may be used effectively for much larger 
objects such as circulation desks, book shelves, periodicals racks, tables, 
reading desks, wall panels, and doors of all kinds. 

East and West Africa are rich in furniture timbers. In West Africa, besides 
the well-known walnut, iroko, satinwood, ebony, mahogany, and sapele, 
lesser-known timbers such as canarium, bongossi, bubinga, movingui, odoko, 
obeche, obobonekhui, afara, agba, oukoumé, idigbo, African padauk, and 
zingana, are worthy of trial where they can be obtained. In East Africa 
mvule (the iroko of West Africa) is probably the most widely favoured timber, 
but m’kunguni, mangona, mueri, mugaita, muhugu, muzaita (camphor), 
musiga, abura, and musharagi (olive) may also be used for special purposes. 
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In the West Indies and Central America there is equal variety. Mahogany, 
teak, satin walnut, satinwood and rosewood are the well-known furniture 
timbers, but quira, coralwood, courbaril, ziricote, salm wood, sabicu, Santa 
Maria, cabilma, chicaron, and zebrawood, may also be employed. 

In Malaya five timbers are commonly used for furniture making: re ngas, 
buey, sepetir, angsana, and teak. A paper on ‘Malayan timbers for furniture’, 
by P. K. Balan Menon and H. J. Burgess, which appeared in the Malayan 
forester in July 1957, also lists the following as suitable: keranji, kempas, 
mempening, tualang, merbau, perupok, kasai, keledang, mengkulang, nyatoh, 
meranti (three varieties), merawan, bintangor, kungkur, melunak, ramin, 
medang, machang, and geronggang. In addition, meransi, nyireh, bungor, 
api-api, Helicia, and surian are regarded as of special value in cabinet making. 

Certain of these woods, such as iroko, agba and idigbo in West Africa, 
muhugu and muzaita in East Africa, sabicu in the West Indies, white peroba 
in Brazil, and merbau and angsana in Malaya, are resistant to termites, and 
many of the woods named are resistant to fungal infestation. 

Similar lists might be given for India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Sarawak, 
and the Philippines but it is not our intention to offer exhaustive information. 
We merely draw attention to the variety of local timbers which may some- 
times be used in tropical libraries. In air-conditioned buildings, where proper 
precautions against insect attack have been taken, it is possible to employ 
attractive, durable local timbers for shelving and furniture as an alternative 
to the ubiquitous steel and Formica that we provide, almost as a matter 
of course, in so many libraries. 

If wooden shelving and furniture is installed it must either be naturally 
resistant to termites and borers—in which event it may be so hard and diffi- 
cult to work that it rapidly blunts woodworking tools—or it needs to be 
made insect-repellent. Shelving and furniture may be coated with paraffin 
wax to render it termite-proof or it may be treated with a preservative based 
on pentachlorophenol or some other toxic chemical; or—perhaps_ better 
still—‘Insecta-lac’, which will kill all crawling insects and has a satisfactory 
residual effect, may be sprayed around the edges of shelves and on to the 
undersides of desks, tables, drawers, trolleys, etc., wherever injurious insects 
are likely to be encountered. Window ledges should also be lacquered. It 
is then safe to use properly seasoned local timber for book shelves, periodicals 
shelves, circulation desks, tables, reading-desks, chairs, prone stten carrels, 
display cases, lockers, book trolleys, card catalogue cabinets, and many 
smaller items. 

Numerous examples of fine furniture are to be found in libraries in tropical 
countries. The National Library of India, in Calcutta, has a highly polished 
reading table 110 feet long made of local odum or mahogany. The Ghana Uni- 
versity College Library, now in its new building at Legon, has beautifully 
designed tables and chairs executed in local wood by Ghanaian carpenters. The 
library of the Kalihi-Palama Branch of the Library of Hawaii has a circu- 
lation counter made of dark polished koa wood. In the library of the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies the card catalogue cabinets and the balu- 
strade on the mezzanine floor are of Honduras mahogany, and small foot- 
stools are in a variety of local woods. Delhi University Library possesses 
polished reading desks in local wood of most unusual design. Sculptures 
in wood can also add beauty: a notable example is Ben Enwonwu’s panel 
at the entrance to the Central Library, Enugu, Eastern Nigeria. 

Many libraries offer opportunities of incorporating such examples of art 
and skill in the use of local materials. A well-equipped library, which has 
many international visitors—provided always that functional requirements 
are given priority at all times—may be an effective shop window for fine 
furniture and will add to national prestige. 
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Different kinds of equipment have different possibilities. Library chairs, 
in particular, seem to present an opportunity (as in Ghana) for encouraging 
local carpenters and joiners. One has seen, and sat in, chairs of execrable 
design and workmanship. Who, for instance, first perpetrated the library 
chair with holes for beer glasses in its wooden arms, and a sagging cane seat 
plugged with a lumpy cushion full of fierce bed-bugs? A little attention to 
design and the habits of insects can prevent the anguish thus occasioned. 
In eastern countries graceful and comfortable informal chairs and settees, 
excellent for library staff rooms and public browsing rooms, are fabricated 
of bamboo and cane. In countries where it is customary at home to sit cross- 
legged on the floor, a number of floor cushions may well supplement chair 
accommodation in libraries. And in public libraries where neo-literate or 
barely literate adolescent and adult readers may sometimes wish to use the 
same reading material as children, a few chairs and tables of adult size 
might be provided where the children’s books are kept in order to accom- 
modate the long legs and broad shoulders of this special group of readers. 

Much of the wooden shelving and furniture manufactured in western 
countries and in Japan is suitable for use in tropical libraries. For example, 
the type of current periodicals display rack (see photographic section) designed 
by Dr. D. T. Davies ten years ago for the library of the Fuel Research Station 
of the DSIR and now in the library of the DSIR Warren Spring Labora- 
tory, is especially suitable for the tropics. It allows maximum circulation 
of air, which reduces the risk of mould-formation; the glass shelves on their 
wooden dividers are insect-proof; the design facilitates supervision from a 
distance; the rack displays a large number of periodicals and is economical 
in the space it requires. Difficulties which have arisen in connexion with 
affixing labels to the thin polished edges of the glass shelves of this particular 
rack may be overcome by providing shelves made of thicker glass or by 
employing clip-on shelf labels. Firms specializing in library furniture and 
equipment, such as Libraco or Remploy in the United Kingdom, and 
Sjéstr6m or the Business Furniture Company—and many others—in the 
USA, all manufacture items that are entirely suitable for the tropics. A word 
of warning should perhaps be uttered about card catalogue cabinets. The 
drawers of insufficiently seasoned oak card catalogue cabinets imported 
from a temperate climate may expand in a humid tropical climate. The 
planing required before they can be used adds to cost. Metal fittings, such 
as label holders on catalogue drawers, need to be rust-proof. 


USE OF METAL 


In libraries which are not air-conditioned and insect-proof it is probably 
safest and most economical to install as much steel shelving and metal 
furniture as possible. Steel will often rust wherever it suffers a scratch, but 
scratches can be overpainted without much trouble and a properly baked-on 
finish should not easily scratch, chip, fade or roughen. Steel shelving provides 
an opportunity to introduce colours into a library; one American firm 
markets library shelving in 8 colours—‘canyon coral’; ‘sandalwood’, ‘mist 
green’, ‘desert sand’, and the usual greys and creams are some of those 
available. Certain manufacturers will match any required colour. For many 
years it was thought that steel shelving afforded greater protection against 
fire than wooden shelving; but it has now been demonstrated that it does 
not prevent the spread of flames and that in a serious fire it will buckle and 
crash to the floor. 

There is no doubt, however, that steel shelving and many other kinds of 
steel equipment are highly desirable in tropical libraries. Steel may be used 
for book-shelves, periodicals racks, book ends, staff desks and chairs, book 
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trolleys, office filing cabinets, cupboards, visible indexes, plan files, umbrella 
stands, turnstiles, lockers, waste-paper bins, tables, reading-desks, carrels, 
pigeon-hole racks for briefcases, staff kitchen equipment; and some libraries 
use steel card catalogue cabinets although these are often found to be too 
noisy. 

Metals other than steel also have their place. Aluminium is very suitable 
for chair frames, book trolleys, short ladders, and small items of office equip- 
ment. Bronze is used for plaques, notice-board frames, clocks, door handles 
and finger-plates, and for a variety of decorative purposes. Brass is unsuitable 
in humid climates as it needs to be cleaned twice a day. 


USE Of! PLASTICS 


In the past fifteen years the availability in many countries of furniture and 
equipment manufactured from plastic laminates, especially Formica, has 
greatly improved the appearance of libraries. For table and desk tops a wide 
variety of colours and finishes is now available; wood grain patterns in 
textured laminates closely simulate the appearance of wood; large coloured 
sheets are available in bold solid colours, and interesting decorative effects 
may be obtained if bright colours are required. A serious disadvantage of 
Formica having a glossy surface is that sunlight and electric light are strongly 
reflected, and this may result in eye-strain. This can be prevented by using 
a matt instead of a glossy surface. (Messrs. J. E. SjOstrom (USA) are about 
to market a table with a vinyl plastic top (Vicon) with a matt surface. 

Plastic materials can be used in many other ways: for ex: imple, as coverings 
for chair seats—Vinyde or a special plastic fabric—such as those in the libraries 
of University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, and the University College of the 
West Indies; or Terylene cord infilling may be utilized. Permanent notices 
of all kinds may be in plastic; different colours may be used in different 
areas of a library or on different floors. Clear Lucite may be used instead 
of glass to protect notices and for a variety of display purposes. Plastic jackets, 
and plastic materials for book repair are already widely employed. 


MISCELLANEOUS GADGETS 


Up-to-date information on new equipment and gadgets is given in the 
‘Library Technology’ feature in the ALA bulletin; under the heading ‘Products 
and equipment’ in the Library journal; in “The practical librarian’ column 
of the lWilson library bulletin; in P. W. Plumb’s ‘Library equipment notes’ 
in The Library Association record; and in the ‘Library equipment’ feature 
written by E. L. Moor for The school librarian. What follows is a selection of 
items specially suitable for the tropics. 

Ordinary adhesives are ofter. unsatisfactory in tropical libraries. A self- 
adhesive cloth tape suitable for book repairs in hot humid climates, avail- 
able in twelve colours and five widths, is marketed by Demco Library 
Supplies, Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis., USA. An adhesive that will stick signs 
to a plaster wall, a baked enamel! surface, or wood, or glass, is Delkote 
Solid Tak; it is unaffected by humidity and variations in temperature (sold 
by Delkote, Inc., Box 1335, Wilmington, Del., USA). Other reliable adhe- 
sives are Bind-art, a transparent liquid plastic adhesive, useful for book 
repairs, and Plasti-lac, a transparent book spray, both manufactured by 
Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey, USA. To improve 
leather bindings rendered friable by an arid climate Liquick may be used 
(Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass., USA). 

Light-weight book trolleys that may readily be moved by library assistants 
up and down staircases are The Bristol Maid Library Stair ‘Trolley (see 
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photographic section), available from Hospital Metalcraft, Ltd., Ashton 

Vale Road, Bristol 3, England, and the Gaylord Steel Rod book truck, 

available from Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, New York, USA. 

The manufacturers particularly recommend for air-conditioned buildings 
which need to be kept scrupulously clean, a device called the Miracle Mat. 
As soon as a visitor steps on to the grille at the entrance door, electrically- 
operated brushes sweep up through openings in an aluminium grille, and 
dirt, dust, mud, etc. are scrubbed from his shoe soles and heels before he 
steps off the mat. This is available from Progressive Engineering Co., 712 
Ottawa Avenue, Holland, Michigan, USA. 

Adequate protection from the sun is not always achieved when libraries 
are built. A new plastic tinting material which may be applied to windows 
to reduce glare and heat, and so help conserve equipment and books, is 
now being manufactured by the American Glass ‘Tinting Corporation, 
4125 Richmond Avenue, Houston, Texas, USA. 

In addition to the few addresses given above, comprehensive lists of standard 
equipment and the addresses from which it may be obtained are available 
in the following publications: 

Section entitled ‘Suppliers of library equipment and certain services to 
libraries’ in ASLIB yearbook (ASLIB, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, 
England). 

‘Library buying guide’ by T. W. McConkey, in American library and book trade 
annual (R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, USA). 
This also appears in the Library journal. 

‘Guide to library equipment and supplies’ which appears each year in the 
July-August number of the ALA bulletin. 
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With this publication, Unesco begins a series of Education Directories on single topics 
which may take their place beside such established reference works as Study abroad 
and the World survey of education. All these publications arise from Unesco’s programme 
for improving the exchange of educational information, and they are directed to 
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With the assistance of National Commissions, the questionnaires were distributed 
during the second half of 1959 to various associations throughout the world. A number 
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(356) COLLECTIONS OF AFRICANA 


We give below a list of some libraries and other institutions which have important 
collections of Africana.! Information is given in the following order: (a) name and 
address of library or institution; (b) size of collection on African subjects; (c) special 
subject fields covered; (d) bibliographical publications, if any; (e) any special projects 
in progress or planned; (f) any other information that may be useful for persons doing 
research work on African studies. 





BELGIUM (f) Ample stock of bibliographical ma- 

ae : ’ ; terial obtainable on demand. Inter- 

(a) Bibliothéque de I’Institut univer- library lending. The files of the archives 
sitaire des territoires d’outre-mer, branch of the Ministry of African 
1 avenue Middelheim, Anvers. Affairs, 7 Place Royale, Bruxelles, 

(b) Between 10,000 and 12,000 works. may be consulted by permission of 

c) History, geography, ethnology, socio- the Minister of African Affairs. 
logy, travel, political and adminis- - - 
trative sciences. (a) Bibliothéque du service de [l’agri- 

a it uatemniniane nats aa . culture, Ministére des affaires afri- 

(a) Institut de médecine tropicale ‘ Prince caines, 7 Place Royale, Bruxelles. 
Léopold’, 155 rue Nationale, Anvers. (b) Approximately 3,000 works on tro- 

(b) Difficult to separate specifically Afri- pical and subtropical agriculture, 
can material, but documentation on including about 1,300 dealing exclu- 
medicine and associated subjects in sively with African agriculture; 400 
the hot climates comprises about magazines dealing with tropical and 
450 periodicals, 2,000 books and subtropical agriculture, of which 
10,000 offprints. approximately 100 deal exclusively 

(c) Tropical medicine and hygiene, ento- with Africa. 
mology, protozoology, parasitology,  (c) Tropical and subtropical agriculture ; 
bacteriology. stock-raising and forestry n tropical 

(f) Inter-library lending. and subtropical regions. 

; - _ ———_——  (d) The Department publishes the Bulle- 

(a) Bibliothéque centrale du Ministére tin agricole du Congo (formerly Bulletin 
des affaires africaines, 7 Place Royale, agricole du Congo belge et du Ruanda- 
Bruxelles. Urundi). 

b) Approximately 145,000 books and —— ene 
g50 periodicals. (a) Centre de documentation écono- 

c) All disciplines relating to the Congo, mique et sociale africaine a.s.b.l1. 
Ruanda-Urundi, Africa South of the Registered office: 12 avenue Rogier, 
Sahara and the less-developed coun- Liége; Administrative offices: 42 rue 
tries. du Commerce, Bruxelles. 

d) Catalogue des périodiques recus a la biblio- (c) Documentation on economic and 
théque, 1950. social material relating to Africa. 
Catalogue des acquisitions de la biblio- (d) Enquétes bibliographiques. Part I1: L’en- 
théque, 1898-1924, 1949-54 (annual). seignement supérieur et la recherche scien- 
1955-57 printing. lifique en Afrique intertropicale. 

Weekly stencilled list of principal Part III: Le probléme de (habitat rural 
acquisitions. en Afrique noire. 

Current bibliography (extracted from Part IV: Problémes fonciers et régime des 
Xaire) published eight times a year terres en Afrique, principalement au Congo 
since 1947. belge et au Ruanda-Urundi. 

(e) Catalogue des acquisitions de la biblio- Part V: Contribution a l’étude de la pro- 
théque 1958-1960 in preparation. gression économique de I’ Afrique. 


t. We recognize that the list is far from complete and shall be glad to receive similar details of other Africana collec- 
tions for possible publication in the Bulletin. 
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(a) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 





Enquétes bibliographiques, in the press. 
Part VI: Le probléme des routes en régions 
intertrof icales espec ially Africa 

Part VII : La femme africaine en Afrique 
noire. 

Part VIII: Conséquences économiques et 
ociales de l’industrialisation en Afrique 
au Sud du Sahara. 

Part IX: Fertilité des sols et sociologie 
rurale. 

Part X: Conséquences économiques, so- 
ciales et culturelles de lVurbanisation en 
Afrique au Sud du Sahara. 

In preparation: 


Transport problems in equatorial 


Africa (this study is in five parts, the 
first of which is Part VI referred to 
above 


Secondary education in intertropical 
Africa. 

Teacher training and technical educa- 
tion in intertropical Africa. 

Special forms of social assistance in 
less-developed countries. 
Hydrology in equatorial Africa 
in North and East Africa 
Aboriginal populations. 

Local utilization of equatorial forests. 


idem 


Centre international de documenta- 
tion économique et sociale africaine 
CIDESA), international scientific 
association. Registered office: 12 ave- 
nue Rogier, Liége; Administrative 
office: 42 rue du Commerce, Bruxelles. 
Documentation on publications relat- 
ing to economic and social affairs in 
Africa. 
Bibliographical 
cards for 1960. 
Bibliographical card index for 1961 
(1,500-2,000 cards). 

Bibliographical research starting in 
1962. 

The bibliographical card index is 
available at all the member libraries 
(approximately 40 in 20 countries). 


card index: 1,200 


Centre pour l’étude des problémes du 
monde musulman contemporain, 4 
rue de Pascale, Bruxelles 4. 
200 books. 
Islam in Africa. 
Abel, A. Les musulmans noirs du Ma- 
niéma, 1960, 160 p. (Correspondance 
d’ Orient, 2. 
Van Riet, S. Bibliographie de l’ Islam en 
Nigeria. 

. Un semestre de conférence en Afrique. 

La conjerence de Monrovia et ses 

arriére-plans. 
In: Bull. d’information of the Centre, 
nos. 1-2, 3, 4, 1960-601. 





(b) 


(b 


(c) 


Collections of Africana 


Delaruelle, I. Les 
éthiopie ns, berbéres. 
Initiation au tiers-monde. 
Comprehensive card index on African 
i translation service: 


aocumentation; 
Arabic-French and _ French-Arabic. 


marginales: 
Collection: 


Traces 
norrs. 


Institut de sociologie Solvay, Par« 
Léopold, Bruxelles. 
A large part of the library is devoted 
to ethnology and ethnography, with 
special reference to Africa. An impor- 
tant section deals with the universal 
problems of underdevelopment. 
The institute also has a documen- 
tation centre on Africa containing 
the following material: (i) a collection 
of news cuttings on the Congo from 
the Belgian daily press since the 
beginning of 1959 and, since January 
1961, also news items and articles 
on the other countries of tropical 
Africa taken from the Belgian daily 
press, the Paris Monde and the London 
Times; (ii) a special and limited 
collection of documents and reports 
from official and private sources 
dealing with social, economic and 
political development in the Congo 
since 1958 and with certain aspects 
of such development prior to that 
date. 


Institut des parcs nationaux du Congo 
et du Ruanda-Urundi, 1 rue Defacqz, 
Bruxelles 5. 
All disciplines 
history. 
Publications parues. 


relating to natural 


Institut national pour l’étude agro- 
nomique du Congo, 1 rue Defacqz, 
Bruxelles 5. 

50,000 books. 
Tropical agronomy 
sciences. 
Bibliographical indexes printed and 
published monthly. 

Monthly list of principal acquisitions. 
Card indexes by author and subject, 
with entries numbering over 100,000 
and 300,000 respectively; 16 mm. 
sound films on the principal aspects 
of Congolese culture; various publi- 
cations produced by the institute (list 
supplied on request 


and sir related 


Royale union coloniale belge (Fédé- 
ration des cercles coloniaux), 34 rue 
de Stassart, Bruxelles. 

Approximately 6,000 works. 

African subjects. 





d 








Collections of Africana 


Seminarie voor Afrikaanse ‘Talen 
(Department of African languages), 
University of Ghent, Universiteit- 
straat 14, Gand. 

Approximately, 2,000 works (African 
languages, ethnology, periodicals 
discs or tape recordings of African 
languages: Tshiluba, Kiluba, Ki- 
kongo, Lingala, Kibira, Dho Alur, 
Ituri songs and languages, dialects of 
the Ituri pygmies; material on the 
study of tonal languages. 

Languages of the Congo. 
Bibliography of Central African lan- 
guages (1n preparation). 

Dictionary and grammar of Dho Alur 
(Nilotic language), Tshiluba, Kiluba, 
Lingala, Kikongo (Bantu languages) 
and the dialects of the Ituri pyg- 
mies. 


sibliothéque de l'Institut africain, 
33 rue des Flamands, Louvain. 

3,000 volumes; approximately 150 
newspapers and periodicals; small 
archives collection. 

Social sciences in tropical Africa. 
Meéthodes d’administration et de gouver- 
nement au Congo. 

Gouvernement et administration du Congo 
belge et du Ruanda-Urundi (mimeo.). 
Bibliographie concernant les structures 
politiques africaines (mimeo.) with an- 
nual supplements. 
Bibliographie concernant les 
politiques des pays neufs. 
Assistance to research workers. 


( 
< 
‘ 
( 


problémes 


Musée royal de l’Afrique centrale, 
Tervuren. 

25,000 works and 3,000 series of 
periodicals dealing mainly with Afri- 
can matters; also periodicals and 
works of a general nature. 
Tropical Africa: social 
zoology, geology, tropical 
economics, etc. 

Boone, O. Bibliographie ethnographique 
du Congo belge et des régions avoisinantes 
(practically the whole of Africa South 
of the Sahara), 25 volumes published 


sciences, 
woods, 


since 1932, covering works from 
1925. 

Cahen L. Bibliographie géologique du 
Congo belge et du Ruanda-Urundi 


extending beyond these frontiers), 


6 volumes published since 1938; 
covering works from 1818. 
Other bibliographies in the same 


series, with slight changes in the 


titles. 
Inter-library lending. 


CAMEROUN 


(f) 


Institut de recherches scientifiques 
du Cameroun (IRCAM), Office de 
la recherche scientifique et technique 
outre-mer, B.P. 193, Yaoundé. 
10,000 volumes. 

Works are arranged in five divisions: 
(i) Human, the largest of the divisions 
comprising works on archaeology, 
prehistory, anthropology, social, cul- 
tural and applied ethnology, linguis- 
tics, history, human geography, etc; 
(ii) Physical, comprising sections on 
geology and physical geography; 
(iii) Biological; (iv) Technique and 
administration; and (v) Rare books 
on Africa and the Cameroun, parti- 
cularly works in English, French and 
German, such as _ Togo-Cameroun, 
Deutsches Kolonialblatt, Kolonial Lexikon. 

In addition, each section of IRCAM 
(Geography, Entomology, Pedology, 
Nutrition, Sociology, etc.) has a 
small library containing works on 
its speciality. 

A bibliography of the Cameroun 
prepared under the direction of 
R. Gouellain, is nearing completion. 
It is proposed to supplement Mémoire 
III (Inventaire ethnique du Sud-Came- 
roun) published by the former IFAN 
of Douala, since the institute has now 
taken over from IFAN the prepara- 
tion of an ethnic study of North 
Cameroun. 

The institute plans to produce a 
complete catalogue of the library in 
the form of a memorandum, or as a 
special number of its review Recherches 
et études camerounaises. 

Research workers on Africa and 
the Cameroun passing through Ya- 
oundé will also find documentation 
in the Government Archives and in 
the Library of the Information 
Service. 


CONGO (Capital Brazzaville 


(a 


ORSTOM, Institut d’Etudes Centre- 
africaines, B.P. 181, Brazzaville. 


(b) 9,142 volumes and pamphlets; 557 


{ 


(c) 


sets of periodicals. 
Botany, pedology, humanities, ento- 
mology. 


CONGO (Capital Léopoldville 


(a 


Institut pour la recherche scientifique 
en Afrique Centrale (IRSAC), D.S. 
Bukavu, Congo (Kivu 
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b) Library with provision for a collection 
of 160,000 books. 
(c) General scientific research. 
(d) Rapport annuel. 
Folia scientifica Africae centralis,quarterly 
(e) Catalogue in preparation. 


FRANCE 


The Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, has 
sent us the following list of general libraries 
and documentation centres with impor- 
tant collections on _ French-speaking 
countries in Africa: 

Bibliothéque nationale, 58, rue de Riche- 
lieu, Paris-2°. 

Bibliothéque d’Afrique et d’outre-mer, 
20, rue de La Boétie, Paris-8*, the 
former library of the Agence écono- 
mique de la France d’outre-mer, 
which has been attached, since 


1 January 1961, to the Directorate of 


Documentation of the Présidence du 
Conseil, 14-16, rue Lord-Byron, Paris-8°. 
Centre d’analyse documentaire pour 
Afrique noire, provisionally installed 
in the Pavillon de Flore, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, which is attached to the 
Maison des sciences de ’homme. ‘The 
centre, established in March 1961, is 
at present assembling a large amount 
of documentation which will be put on 
Sélecto cards early in 1962. It will not 
be open to the public until it has moved 
to Vincennes in premises which also 
house the Musée d’art africain et 
océanien; the move is planned for 
March-April 1962. The centre has 


almost completed the preparation of 


a directory of institutions interested in 
Africa. It also plans to compile a list 
of libraries and documentation centres 
in France having important collections 
on Africa. 

Fondation nationale des sciences poli- 
tiques, 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris-7°. 

Institut d’enseignement et de recherches 
tropicales, IDERT, 80, route d’Aulnay, 
Bondy. 

Institut des hautes études d’outre-mer, 
2, avenue de |’Observatoire, Paris-6°, 
formerly the Ecole nationale de la 
France d’outre-mer. 

Musée de l’homme, Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris-16*, whose library is depository 
for collections of the Institut d’ethno- 
logie of the University of Paris and for 
those of the Société des africanistes. 

Office de la recherche scientifique et 
technique outre-mer, ORSTOM, 24, 
rue Bayard, Paris-8*, at present in 


process of reorganization. A part of 


its scientific collections, particularly 
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works on agronomy, has been trans- 
ferred to the Institut d’enseignement 
et de recherches tropicales. 

Section outre-mer des archives nationales, 
27, rue QOudinot, Paris-7¢, formerly 
library of the Ministére de la France 
d’outre-mer. 

There are in addition a large number 

of special libraries and documentation 

centres having collections on Africa, 
details of which will be found in the 

Répertoire des bibliothéques de France which 

will appear in a new form and is at 

present in preparation, 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(a) Deutsche Afrika-Gesellschaft e.V. 
Markt 10-12, Bonn. 

b) Library is being built up. 

e) Acquisition of recent general works 
on Africa and of original literary 
works in African languages. 

f) Publishes the following series: 

(i) Die Lander Afrikas. 
il) Schriftenrethe. 
ill) Schriften des Heinrich Barth-Ins- 


lituts. 
(iv) Afrika heute ein Jahrbuch. 
(v) Afrika-Informationsdienst (twice a 


month 


(a) Stadt-und Universitatsbibliothek, Un- 
termainkai 14, Frankfurt am Main. 
(b) Between 30,000 and 35,000 volumes, 
including works in African languages. 
c) African languages and ethnography. 
(e) It is planned toincrease the collection. 


(a) Bibliothek des Bernhard-Nocht-Ins- 
tituts fiir Schiffs- und Tropenkrank- 
heiten, Bernhard-Nocht-Str. 74, 
Hamburg 3. 

(b) 15,000 volumes in all. 

(c) Tropical medicine and hygiene. 

(d) Current survey of African questions 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Tropenmedizin 
und Parasitologie. 

der Bundesforschungs- 


Holzwirt- 
Hamburg, 


(a) Bibliothek 
anstalt fiir Forst- und 
schaft, Reinbek bei 
Schloss, Hamburg. 

(b) 25,000 volumes in all. 

(c) Tropical forestry and wood. 

(d) The Bibliographie des auslandischen 

forst und holzwirtschaftlichen Schrifttums 

covers Africa. 


(a) Bibliothek des Deutschen Hydro- 
graphischen Instituts und des Deut- 
schen Wetterdienstes, Seewetteramt, 
Bernhard-Nocht-Str. 78, Hamburg 4. 


(b) 60,000 volumes in all. 
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Oceanography, navigation including 
the African waters. 

Hydrographische Bibliographie in Deutsche 
hydrographische Zeitschrift. 
Verzeichnis der nautischen 
Biicher, 1961. 


Karten und 


Bibliothek des Hamburgischen Mu- 
seums fur V6élkerkunde und Vorge- 
schichte, Binderstrasse 14, Hamburg 13. 
2,000 volumes. 

African ethnography and prehistory. 
Publication of works on African 
ethnography and prehistory in the 
series Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir 
Valkerkunde in Hamburg and Mono- 
graphien zur Volkerkunde. 


Bibliothek des Hamburgischen Welt- 


Wirtschafts-Archivs, Poststrasse 11, 
Hamburg 36. 

About 20,000 volumes. 

Economics, politics, law and_ sta- 
tistics of all African territories. 
Current reports on Africa in the 


review Wirtschafisdienst and in Biblio- 
graphie der Wirtschaftspresse. 

In co-operation with CDESA in 
Brussels (see p. 278) it is planned to 
publish studies on fundamental prob- 
lems of African countries in the process 
of development. 


Bibliothek des Instituts fiir aus- 
wartige Politik, Mittelweg 187-189, 
Hamburg 13. 

2,000 volumes. 

Foreign politics and contemporary 
history, including Africa. 


Bibliothek des Seminars fiir afri- 
kanische Sprachen und Kulturen an 
der Universitat Hamburg, Alster- 
glacis 3, Hamburg 36. 

10,000 volumes. 

African languages and cultures. 
Review Afrika und Ubersee (continua- 
tion of Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen). 


Commerzbibliothek Hamburg (Bi- 
bliothek der Handelskammer), Borse, 
Hamburg 11. 

About 2,000 volumes, of which 
S00 form a special collection of early 
literature on Ethiopia. 

Economics, law and social sciences. 


Forschungsstelle fir Vélkerrecht und 
auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der 
Universi:iat Hamburg, Mittelweg 186, 
Hamburg 13. 

Special collection (Schack-Bibliothek 
of about 1,000 volumes on African 
colonial policy and law. 


(b 
(Cc 


d) 
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Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek 
Hamburg, Moorweidenstr. 40, Ham- 
burg 13. 

20,000 volumes. 

African languages, politics of modern 
African States, Portuguese and 
Spanish colonialism and Portuguese 
and Spanish colonies in general. 
An Afrika-Bibliographie is planned in 
collaboration with the Deutsche 
Afrika-Gessellschaft. 

Photographic laboratory. 


Seminar fiir Afrikanistik der Uni- 
versitat Kéln, Universitat, Kéln. 
1,240 volumes (books and periodicals). 
Khoisan, South-West Bantu and 
Nilotic languages. 

Author catalogue, branch catalogue 
and catalogue of articles published 
in periodicals. 

Study of Khoisan and South-West 
Bantu languages. 

Ethno-linguistic survey of Africa. 
Teaching of various African lan- 
guages, e.g., Swahili, Ewe, Herero, 
Hausa, Nama, Mbarakwengo, etc. 
Universitats- und _  Stadtbibliothek 
Kéln, Albertus-Magnus-Platz, Kéln- 
Lindenthal. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 volumes. 
Alphabetical catalogue; classified 
catalogues and list of subject headings 
not yet finished). 


ITALY 


(a) 


(b 


(f) 


a 


(b 


dell’Istituto Italiano 
via Ulisse Aldrovandi 


Biblioteca 
l’ Africa, 
Roma. 
30,000 volumes, about 20,000 titles 
of miscellanea and 150 periodicals 
(weeklies, political reviews and peri- 
odicals in all fields of human and 
technical research in Africa). 
Human and physical geography, 
history, colonization, philology, cul- 
ture, economy, jurisprudence and 
legislation. 

Monthly list (books and periodicals) 
appears in the review Africa (bi- 
monthly). 

Several bibliographies on the new 
African States are planned. 
Photostat copies are made on request. 


per 
16, 


JAPAN 


Tenri Central Library, Tenri Uni- 
versity, Tenri, Nara. 

5,130 volumes mainly in European 
languages; 483 volumes in Japanese. 
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(f) 


NO 





anthropology, 
travel, and 


language, 
sociology, 


Religion, 
ethnology, 
history. 
Africana, 
to Africa in the 
1900. 431 p. 

A microfilm service is available. 


catalogue of the books relating 
Tenri Central Library, 


STHERLANDS 


Afrika-Studiecentrum, Rapenburg 8, 
Leiden. 

About 3,300 books; 2,100 official and 
other reports; 180 periodicals. 
Politics, law, administration, political 
development, self-government, race 
relations and race policy, economic 
and social problems, labour problems, 
agrarian problems, migration, urba- 
nization and industrialization, com- 
munity development, education, lite- 
racy campaigns, health, housing, 
customary law, Muslim law and 
Islam, linguistics, ethnography, his- 
tory (nineteenth century 

Titles of lists or bibliographies on 
Africa compiled by _ the library. 
Six-monthly accessions lists. 

Library material can be sent on loan. 


RTHERN RHODESIA 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
Library, P.O. Box goo, Lusaka. 
7,000 volumes and most of the perio- 
dicals dealing with social and econo- 
mic problems in Africa. 

African ethnography and sociology, 
general ethnography and social sur- 
veys, African travel, history and bio- 
graphy, African languages, race rela- 
tions, general sociology, general his- 
tory, religion, philosophy, psychology, 
law, economics, population problems, 
social problems and welfare, govern- 
ment (general and colonial), educa- 
tion, labour and statistics. 

(i) A selected bibliography of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, com- 
piled by R. M. S. Ng’ombe. Now out 
of print, but a copy is available for 
consultation in the library. 

(ii) Half-yearly acquisitions lists. 
Associate membership of the institute 
costs £1.10s. per annum. In addition 
to consulting books in the library, 
members in the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland may borrow by 
post. Books are not as a rule lent to 
non-members. 


The library participates in an 


inter-library loan scheme which is 
in operation between the Republic of 


Jardim e 


Junta de 


Colle clions of Afri ana 


South Africa and the Federation, 
through which books not available 
in the library are obtained for 
members. 


PORTUGAL AND PORTUGUESE 
OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


The Centro de Documentacao Cientifica 
Ultramarina, Lisbon, has sent the fol- 
lowing list of libraries having important 
collections on Africa. It is hoped to 
publish details about them in a later 


issue. 


PORTUGAL 


Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, R. de 


S. Pedro de Alcantara, 81, Lisboa. 

Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino, Calcada 
da Boa-Hora, 30, Lisboa. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Largo da Biblioteca 
Publica, Lisboa. 

Hospital do Ultramar, R. 
126, Lisboa. 

Instituto de Medicina Tropical, R. da 
Junqueira, Lisboa. 

Instituto Superior de Ultra- 
marinos, Pr. Principe Real, 20, Lisboa. 

Museu Agricola do Ultramar, 

Calgada do Galvao, Lisboa. 

Investigacées do 


da Junqueira, 


Estudos 


Ultramar, 
R. da Junqueira, 86, Lisboa. 


ANGOLA 


Biblioteca Central de Educagao, C.p. 
1281, Luanda. 

Instituto de Investigacao Cientifica de 
Angola, C.p. 3244, Luanda. 

Museu de Angola, C.p. 1267, Luanda. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Biblioteca Municipal, Camara Municipal 
do Mindelo, Ilha de S. Vicente. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


Centro de Estudos da Guin¢é Portuguesa, 
C.p. 37, Bissau. 

Museu da Guiné Portuguesa, C.p. 37, 
Bissau. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Arquivo Histérico de Mocgambique, C.p. 
493, Lourenco Marques. 

Biblioteca Municipal de Lourengo Mar- 
ques, Lourenco Marques. 

Instituto de Investigacao Cientifica de 
Mocambique, C.p. 1780, Lourenco 
Marques. 

Instituto de 
Mogambique, 


Investigagao Médica de 
Lourenco Marques. 
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ST. 


THOMAS AND PRINCE ISLANDS 


Museu de S. Tomé e Principe. 


SENEGAL 


a 


b 


Institut francais d’Afrique noire, 
Université de Dakar, B.P. 206, Dakar. 
43,000 books and pamphlets; 3,200 
periodicals (1,000 of these are cur- 
rently received); 1,500 maps and 
30,000 photographs. 

Documentation on Africa, especially 
Black Africa. 

Monthly list of new accessions, given 
limited distribution within the insti- 
tute and to the Senegalese Govern- 
ment offices. 

Inventory of current periodicals 
most recent list is dated 1952) 


the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


(a) 


b 


British Museum, Department of 
Printed Books, London, W.C.1. 
his is a universal library and no 
figure concerning the size of the 
African collection can be _ given. 
African material is divided between 
the Department of Printed Books 
and the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. The 
latter is responsible for material in 
Semitic languages, that is to say 
virtually the whole of the North 
African area; the Department of Prin- 
ted Books is responsible for the rest. 
Under the terms of an Act of 1961 
South African publishers are obliged 
to send the British Museum a copy 
of every book they publish (it is not 
known whether this act will remain 


in force indefinitely). Full sets of 
official publications are received on 
exchange from the Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland and from 
Southern Rhodesia. The most impor- 
tant documents are also received, by 
arrangement, from the Ivory Coast, 
Sudan, Angola, Mozambique and 
other Portuguese African provinces, 
Spanish Guinea, Fernando Poo and 
Rio Muni. It is hoped to extend these 
arrangements for the 
official publications to other newly 
independent territories. By donation, 
sets of official publications are re- 
ceived from other British or ex- 
British territories, as are the essential 
documents from South-West Africa. 
In the separate State Paper Room 
the consultation of official publica- 
tions is permitted and expert help is 
given to students. 


exchange of 


(d) 


(a) 
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The Institute of Race Relations, 
36 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
280 books; 540 pamphlets; nearly 
50 periodicals, newspapers, bulletins 
or newsletters on Africa. Press sum- 
maries—a classified monthly sum- 
mary of press news and comment from 
Central and South Africa and Kenya 
was compiled by the institute from 
October 1954 to January 1960 and 
provides indexed source material for 
research students. ‘The summary is 
now incorporated in the Newsletter. 
Press cuttings of news and comment 
on Africa appearing in the British 
press from October 1952 to date are 
also available. 

The collection is small and concen- 
trates on the Central African Federa- 
tion, with a good deal of material on 


South Africa and Kenya and a 
certain amount on other parts of 
Africa. 


Newsletter, monthly, reviews world 
events and trends over the previous 
month. Includes a press digest from 
East, South and Central Africa, a 
section which notes current publica- 
tions, lectures, conferences and re- 
search and usually a special article 
or supplement on a topical subject. 
List of other publications on request. 
The tropical Africa project : an 
attempt to assess the reactions which 
are likely, and the adjustments 
which will be required, between the 
newly independent countries of 
Africa and international industry. 
King Leopold’s Congo, by Ruth 
Slade. To be _ published | shortly 
(Volume I of a history of the deve- 


lopment of race relations in_ the 
ex-Belgian Congo). 

International African Institute, St. 
Dunstan’s Chambers, 10-11 Fetter 


Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Approximately 3,500 volumes, 3,500 
pamphlets, 1,000 reports, 400 maps; 
165 periodicals are currently taken 
and 185 sets held. 
Ethnography and linguistics of Africa 
and related subjects. 
Quarterly bibliography, consisting of 
book and article entries, pulished in 
the journal Africa (see also item 389). 
These entries are incorporated in a 
classified bibliography on cards, now 
numbering approximately 50,000. 
The card index is in process of 
reproduction in the Africa bibliography 
series, of which the following volumes 
have appeared: West Africa: general 
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ethnography/sociology, linguistics, 1958, 
116 p.; North-East Africa: general 
ethnography/sociology, linguistics, 1959, 
51 p.; East Africa: general ethnography 
sociology, linguistics, 1960. In prepara- 
tion: South-East Central Africa (the 
Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Mozambique): 
general, ethnography/sociology, lingutstic 
African abstracts/Bulletin analytique 

africaniste, a quarterly devoted to 
abstracts of current periodical litera- 
ture concerned with African ethno- 
logy, social studies and _ linguistics. 
Bilingual (English and French). Pro- 
duced by the institute with the assis- 
tance of grants from Unesco and the 
Ford Foundation. 

(e) Extension of the Africa bibliography 
series is planned to cover other sub- 
jects. 


(f) The institute, the primary aim of 


which is to promote the serious study 
of African peoples—their languages, 
cultures and social life—carries out 
its activities under three heads: 
research, publications, information 
services. A printed catalogue of its 
publications is obtainable on request. 


(a) School of Oriental and African 
Studies Library, University of 
London, London, W.C.1. 

(b) Over 220,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets, and 1,600 manuscripts on the 
Orient and Africa.! 

(c) Languages, literature, history, law, 
religion, philosophy, customs, art 
and archaeology. ' 

(e) A Restatement of African law (see 
item 380). 

The librarian is preparing a guide 
to sources of African documentation 
in London, which will be published 
by the Library Association. 

(f) Microfilms and photocopies supplied 
on request. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(a) Boston University Library, Charles 

River Campus, 725 Commonwealth 

Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Approximately 13,000 publications 

and government documents including 

160 periodical titles and 35 news- 

papers; about 300 sheet maps. 

c) Extensive representation in sociology, 
economics and anthropology; general 
representation in history, religion 
and art: limited interest in music, 


(b 
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painting, sculpture, biological and 
physical sciences; little in vernacular 
languages 
Catalog of African government documents, 
compiled by Mary D._ Herrick. 
Boston, G. K. Hall, 1960. 
Development of the government 
document collection and maintenance 
of an extensive collection of clippings 
and pamphlets. 
Inter-library loan privileges available. 
The documents collection is restricted 
to reference use only. 

Inquiries about the collection and 
its use may be addressed to the Afri- 
can Documents Library. 


Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

No estimate of the size of the collec- 
tion can be given as material is clas- 
sified by subjec t. Material is available 
under African history, economics, 
Roman Africa; in the Ancient His- 
tory Section there is a special classi- 
fication for Egypt. Other materials 
in archaeology, fine arts, education, 
folklore and linguistics, as well as 
collections of varying sizes in the 
Music Library, the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, Fogg 
Art Museum, Law School, Medicine 
School, the Museum of Comparative 


Zoology and the Graduate School of 


Business Administration. 

The library is at present increasing 
its activity as regards its African 
collection, particularly for the newly 
independent countries. 

The university’s recently established 
Cenier for International Affairs is 
concerned with Africa as well as 
with other areas of the world. 


Roosevelt University Library, 30 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

Fairly good collection of African 
materials scattered through the lib- 
rary holdings, including some 500 
volumes in history and geography 
and 200 in anthropology. In addition, 
there is a fair coverage of economics 
and political science and a small 
collection on linguistics, music, art 
and other subjects. 

A bibliography of the library’s collec- 
tion on Africa is under consideration. 
A number of courses on Africa are 
offered and it is expected to develop 
the programme to a full degree 


1. Information taken from the World of learning 1960-61, 11th ed., London, Europa Publications, Ltd. 














; 
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sequence, cutting across the various 
departments of instruction and 
including one African language. 
Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Over 20,000 volumes. Twenty-five 
African newspapers and nearly 350 
periodicals dealing wholly or sub- 
stantially with Africa are currently 
rec eived. 

Focused on Africa South of the 
Sahara and the adjacent African 
inlands, the collection stresses anthro- 
pology, history, political science, 
economics, education, fine arts, lin- 
guistics and literature. Particularly 
strong collections have been deve- 
loped for British (and former British 
West Africa, the former German 
colonies in both East and West Africa, 
and the Congo (Leopoldville). 
Quarterly list of newly catalogued 
acquisitions. 

Plans are being made to revise and 
expand the present African biblio- 
graphy on cards into a full library 
catalogue of the collection. When 
completed it is planned to publish 
it in xerograph form. 

Inter-library loan service is available, 
usually limited to the United States. 


Rose Memorial Library, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, New Jersey. 
Approximately 4,000 volumes. 
African missions of the Methodist 
Church; African history, languages 
and dialects; slavery and colonializa- 
tion. 

Calendar of the papers and manu- 
scripts of Bishop Joseph Crane 
Hartzell, Missionary Bishop, Africa. 


Stanford University Library, Palo 
Alto, California. 

The Africa collections are divided 
between the _ university libraries, 
including the Food Research Insti- 
tute’s departmental library, and the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion and Peace. The Hoover Insti- 


tution maintains the major part of 


the Africa Collection. 

(i) The Documents Division of the 
Stanford University Library contains 
an outstanding collection of Sessional 
Papers, Foreign State Papers, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Command Papers 
and Annual Reports of the British 
Colonial Office. It receives general 
statistical annuals and bulletins from 
46 African territories, statistical 
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reports of foreign trade from 
36 countries, and agricultural reports 
and statistics from 17 areas. 

(ii) The general collection contains 
approximately 3,000 books, mono- 
graphs and serial publications, pri- 
marily in the fields of history, des- 
cription, early travels and ethno- 
graphy. 

(iii) The Food Research Institute Lib- 
rary is housed separately and is mainly 
a non-circulating research and refe- 
rence library. Grants received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and from the Ford Foundation 
have enabled the institute to carry 
on a programme of research related 
to the problems of food, agriculture 
and economic development in tro- 
pical Africa and to develop its African 
collection in the fields of agricultural 
production, food consumption, nutri- 
tion, agricultural economics, popu- 
lation, trade and economic develop- 
ment. The collection includes many 
statistical publications and docu- 
ments of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and other governmental de- 
partments concerned with food, agri- 
culture and economic development. 

The institute maintains practically 
complete files of publications of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and an extensive collection of United 
Nations publications, many of which 
are relevant to tropical Africa. 
Arrangements are in force for ob- 
taining full coverage of the publi- 
cations of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa. 

The institute maintains a card file 
of all books and documents in its 
fields of interest available in the 
Stanford Libraries or the Hoover 
Institution. It issues a quarterly list 
of additions to the Africa Collection. 
(iv) The Hoover Inslitution collec- 
tion contains approximately 8,000 
books in addition to several hundred 
bound volumes of government docu- 
ments and several thousand unbound 
items. The bulk of the material is in 
English and French, but there are 
also significant holdings in German, 
Portuguese and Russian. The Hoover 
Institution maintains a good collec- 
tion of government publications re- 
lating to the overseas territories of the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Portugal, Belgium and Italy. 

Approximately 800 books and 
pamphlets dealing with the history 
and administration of the German 
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(d) 


_ 


(e) 


colonies and the German attitude 
toward the colonial question, includ- 
ing the publications of the Kolo- 
nialamt, Deutsches Kolonialblatt (18q0- 
1921), reports of the Deutsche Kolo- 
nialgesellschaft whose official organ, 
the Deutsche Kolonialzeitung is available 
for 1884-1922. 

The microfilm collection includes 
15 reels of the Grand conseil de l’ Afrique 
occidentale frangaise, 10 reels dealing 
with the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

The library currently receives 
180 serials and _ periodicals, and 
14 newspapers. 

The collection is limited, chrono- 
logically, to the period from 1880 
to the present and topically, to the 
fields of history, politics, government 
and native affairs. ‘The geographical 
coverage is of Africa South of the 
Sahara, except for the Sudan. 

A quarterly acquisitions list is 
published. 

Four research projects are planned: 
a history of African nationalism in 
Southern Rhodesia from 1890 to 
1960; a history of the Nationalist 
Party in South Africa; Communist 
interest in Black Africa; and German 
colonial rule in ‘Togoland. Two 
bibliographical surveys are in prepa- 
ration: an annotated, selected biblio- 
graphy concerning Portugal and 
Portuguese Africa which will be 
compiled in co-operation with the 
Food Research Institute; a guide to 
Hoover sources dealing with German 
colonial policy and administration. 
The majority of materials are avail- 
able to other institutions through 
inter-library loan. 


Duquesne University Library, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

2,750 books, 124 periodicals, 6 news- 
papers, 20 microfilms, 19 tapes, 7 LP 
records, 12 linear feet of pamphlets 
or approximately 800 items. 

Area covered: East Africa, namely 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda. Sub- 
ject fields: anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, languages, socio- 
logy, political sciences, especially 
African languages (there are 600 
books in various African languages). 
Compilation of a list of holdings in 
the African Collection. 

Questions by mail or telephone are 
answered, if possible, but the library 
does not circulate materials to indivi- 
duals or on an inter-library loan 
basis. 


(d) 





Collections of Africana 


Library of Congress, General Refe- 
rence and Bibliography Division, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

No estimate of the total figure re- 
garding Africana can be given 
because these works are dispersed 
widely among the general collections 
which number over 39 million pieces. 
Several thousand items of Africana 
are acquired each year. 

However, certain details may be 
given regarding the size of collections. 
The largest single block of works on 
Africa—the collection of general 
surveys, history, description, and 
travel—numbers between 16,000 and 
17,000 titles, including yearbooks 
and general periodicals. Next in size 


is the large collection of official 
legislative documents of African 
governments. ‘There are sizeabie 


blocks of legal material, works on 
linguistics and newspapers published 
in Africa. The collection of African 
maps in 1961 numbers approximately 
12,000 and is being increased at the 
rate of about 1,000 a year. In the 
Manuscript Division the material 
relating to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society and the settlement of 
Liberia takes up some 120 feet of 
shelf space, and there are many 
unlisted manuscripts among papers 
of prominent Americans who have 
been associated with Africa. There 
are over 100 rare books on Africa 
specifically. The Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division has over 5,000 
pictures relating to Africa. The 
Music Division had, in 1959, almost 
400 African items, and has _ been 
making a special effort to increase 
acquisitions in this field during the 
last two years. 
Broad coverage of Africana in all 
subject fields except technical agri- 
culture and clinical medicine (held 
extensively by, respectively, the 
Department of Agriculture Library 
and the National Library of Medi- 
cine). A special effort is made to 
acquire all national official docu- 
ments with a generous selection of 
those issued at lower governmental 
levels. 
Recent 
include: 
Africa South of the Sahara: a selected 
annotated list of writings, 1951-1956. 
1957. 269 p. Out of print. Positive 
microfilm available. 
African newspapers currently received in 


Africa 


publications on 


























Collections of Africana 





selected American libraries. 1956. 16 p. 
Currently being revised. 

Introduction to Africa: a selective guide 
to background reading. 1952. 237 p. 

Nigeria official publications, 1869-1958: 
a guide. 1959. 153 p. 

North and Northeast Africa: a selected, 
annotated list of writings, 1951-1957. 
1957. 182 p. 

Official publwations of British East 
Africa. Part 1. The East Africa High 
Commission and other regional docu- 
ments. 19600. 07 p. 

Official publications of French West 
Africa, 1946-1958: a guide. 1960. 
88 p. Out of print. To be reprinted. 

Official publications of Somaliland, 1941- 
1949: a guide. 1960. 41 p. 

Research and information on Africa: 
continuing sources. 1954. Reprinted 
1957- 70 p. 

A list of references on libraries, archives 
and book production in Africa. 1960. 
54 p. Out of print. 

In the spring of 1960 a new unit, the 

Africana Section, was set up in the 

Division, aided by a grant from the 

Carnegie Corporation, with the spe- 

cific purpose of preparing biblio- 

graphies, providing reference services 
and promoting acquisitions for the 

Library of Congress of African 





materials and of co-operating with 
other libraries and institutions to 
co-ordinate and advance research in 
African studies. A list of Serials for 
African studies, by Helen F. Conover, 
is at present in preparation; it will 
contain approximately 2,000 titles. 
A list of American doctoral dissertations 
concerned with Africa, in which the 
Africana Section collaborated with 
the Library of Boston University, 
has recently been published as vol. 4, 
no. 1, of the African studies bulletin 
(March 1961). Corrections and addi- 
tions are requested and it is planned 
to incorporate them in a comprehen- 
sive compilation of Ph.D. disserta- 
tions on African subjects accepted by 
universities in the United States and 
Canada, to be published by the 
Library of Congress. The series of 
Official publications of British East 
Africa, the first part of which, East 
Africa High Commission, is listed above, 
is planned to be completed with 
three other parts—Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar—in the 
near future. A special bibliographical 
study is in progress relating to agri- 
cultural development schemes in 
Africa South of the Sahara. 











SELECTED DOCUMENTATION 
IN CRIMINOLOGY 


(Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, No. 14) 


This work is intended to serve as a companion volume to an earlier Unesco publication, 
The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Criminology. It aims to offer to teachers and 
research workers in different countries a list of ‘classics’—using this term in its double 
sense to include both the older but still important works of the founders of criminology 
in different linguistic or national settings, and some of the new works which, by virtue 
of their contents or their new methodological approach, have come to be regarded as 
essential reading. Each selective bibliography is completed with a summary survey of 
statistical source material and of institutions—penitentiary, clinical and academic— 
which have specialized in the study of criminal phenomena or their prevention. Though 
this issue represents only part of the documentation which is of international value in 
the field of criminology, and is still to be followed by a second publication containing 
further data on Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa, it is felt that this first collection will 
be a useful complement to existing social science bibliographies and directories. 

The work is introduced by Professors Thorsten Sellin and Jean Pinatel, respectively 
President and Secretary-General of the International Society of Criminology. 
5,25 NF 


$1.50; 7/6 (stg.); 


Bilingual (English/French) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[357] INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION. Btbliography of 
directories of sources of information. The Hague, The Federation, 7 Hof- 
weg, 1960. 29.5 cm. 22 p. 10 florins. (FID publ. 328). 

A list of national and international directories of sources of scientific, technical 

and economic information: learned societies, professional associations, techni- 

cal and research institutes, universities, libraries and documentation centres. 


[358] U.S. Liprary oF ConGress. SCIENCE AND ‘TECHNOLOGY DIVISION. 
Aerospace medicine and biology: an annotated bibliography. Washington, 
D. C., The Division, 1960. 26 cm. 542 p., indexes. $6. Obtainable 
from the Office of Technical Services, US Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Formerly entitled Aviation medicine. The general subject scope of this biblio- 

graphy has now been expanded to include new areas of interest in space- 

medical and space-biological research. References, which number nearly 

,400, are arranged alphabetically by author; abstracts are informative; and 
fall bibliographical iniemedion i is provided. 

Volumes III and IV, covering respectively the literature of 1954 and 1955, 
have already appeared. Subsequent volumes, each covering a full year of 
literature, are scheduled to appear at the rate of two a year, so that the biblio- 
graphy will be brought up to date in less than three years. 


[359]  Stattstical sources of the Arab states: a comprehensive list. Sirs-el-Layyan 
(UAR), Arab States Training Centre for Education for Community 
Development, 1961. 19 cm. 29 p. 

A bibliography of official statistics issued regularly or occasionally by the 

governments of Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 

Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia and the United Arab Republic. Arabic entries have 

been transliterated and translated into English with a brief annotation. The 

Arabic version of the bibliography contains a more detailed description of 

content. 


[360] Guide to microforms in print 1961. Washington, D. C., Microcard Edi- 
tions, Inc., gor Twenty-sixth Street, N. W., 1961. 25 cm. iv+72 p. 
$4 postage paid. 

Lists or refers to all publications in microform offered for sale on a regular 

basis by 41 commercial publishers in the USA. Entries are filed alphabetically. 

Books and sets are listed by author or editor, journals by title, newspapers by 

place of publication. Included in each entry are the price of the work, its 

publisher and the microform used to reproduce it. 
The guide will appear annually in future. 


[361] Rumania. BrstiorecA ACADEMIEI REPuUBLICIH POPULARE ROMINE. 
SECTIA DE DOCUMENTARE STIINTIFICA, Indicator selecttv de articole din 
pertodicele marxiste recente. V1, januarie-martie 1960. Bucuresti, Biblio- 
teca .. ., Calea Victoriei 125. 20.5 cm. 

A quarterly list of articles selected from over 200 periodicals on philosophy, 

psychology, political economy, statistics, law, history, pedagogy, arts, lin- 

guistics, literature, etc. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 5, September-October 1961. 
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[362] CINEMATHEQUE DE BELGIQUE. BRUXELLES. Répertotre mondial des pério- 
diques cinématographiques | World list of film periodicals and serials. 2° édi- 
tion/2nd edition. Bruxelles, La Cinémathéque, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, 1960. 21.5 cm. Indexes. 

Lists 786 film periodicals currently published in 36 languages in 57 countries 
or territories. Entries are arranged alphabetically by title under countries 
and give for each periodical: title, subtitle, postal address of publisher, date 
of first issue, size, average number of pages, frequency, price (in US dollars) 
of yearly subscription, etc., and a brief description of the field covered. Infor- 
mation on seven film-card services is also included. 


[363] USRR. Axapemya Nauk SSR. Instrrut GosuDARSTVA I PRAVA. 
Literatura po Sovetskomu pravu. Btbliograficeskyy ukazatel’/Literature on 
Soviet law. Index of bibliography. Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1960. 20 cm. 279 p., index. 
A bibliography of the main works on Soviet law published in Russian from 
1917 to 1958. Introductory articles at the beginning of each section ‘review 
the respective branches of Soviet law dealt with in that section. In addition 
to works on particular branches of Soviet law, the bibliography lists works 
on the general theory of state and law, the history of political and legal doc- 
trines, and the history of state and law. ‘The main publications issued in 1959 
and 1960 are included in an addendum. Bilingual (English/Russian). 


[364]  Buicaria. ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES. Résumés des travaux publiés par 

l’ Académie des sciences de Bulgarie . . . Sofia, Académie . . ., 1960. 
Summaries of books and articles published in periodicals and collections. 
Three volumes were published in 1960, two containing summaries in French 
of publications which appeared in 1944-50 and 1953-55 (works in German 
and English are summarized in their original language), and one containing 
summaries in Russian of publications which appeared in 1944-50. 


[365] Crips, James B. German Democratic Republic official publications with 
those of the preceding zonal period 1945-1958: a survey. Washington, 
Library of Congress, Reference Department, 1960- . 26.5 cm. 
Limited edition. 
A study of the official publications of the German Democratic Republic and of 
the previous German zonal agencies and institutions of the Soviet Zone. ‘The 
following agencies have been included: the legislative branch; the executive 
branch, including the ministries and state secretariats with subordinate and 
attached agencies, and other central organs, agencies, and institutions of the 
national administration; the national courts; and the previous German zonal 
authorities of the Soviet Zone. A statement about each agency describes the 
authority for its establishment and organization and defines its relationship 
to previously existing agencies. Publications are classified under the issuing 
body. The work will comprise four volumes, the first two of which, totalling 
354 pages, appeared in 1960. The remaining two volumes will appear in 1961. 


[366] BuFFARA, Regina; Carposa, Jayme Machado. Matemdtica: biblio- 
grafia seletiva. Curitiba, Conselho de Pesquisas, Universidade do 
Parana, Caixa postal 1963, 1959. 23 cm. 89 p., index. (Serie Biblio- 
grafia e documentagdo, no. 1). 

A classified list of some 1,500 publications on higher mathematics available 

in the libraries of the Universidade do Parana and a number of other insti- 

tutions in Curitiba. 
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[367] FRAUENDORFER, S. v. Classification scheme of agricultural science, in three 
languages (French, English, German). 3rd rev. and augmented ed. 
Munich, BLV Verlagsgesellschaft; London, Crosby Lockwood, 1960. 
xxxiv-+159 p. DM35; 61s.6d. 

A practical scheme of classification originally designed some 30 years ago 

as the basis of a bibliography of books and periodical articles on agriculture. 

The latest revision has been made to accommodate the extensive develop- 

ments and discoveries—scientific, technological and geo-political—which have 

occured since then. The work also provides a trilingual glossary of agricultural 
terms, the schedules being in parallel columns, in French, English and German 
across each page; a separate index of terms is provided for each language. 

The 18 main headings of the classification are represented by capital letters 

A-Z (those letters which may be confused with other letters or with numbers 

having been omitted); thereafter subdivisions are shown by numbers used 

decimally and ranging from one to five digits. Further subdivision is obtained 
by the application of the auxiliary tables: the geographic and analytical 
subdivisions in that order of precedence. 


[368] Vickery, B. C. On retrieval system theory. London, Butterworths Scien- 


tific Publications, 4 & 5 Bell Yard, 1961. 22 cm. x+ 159 p., indexes. 
30S. 


This book attempts to give a unified presentation of the whole problem of 


information retrieval, treating the subjet on general theoretical lines. It 
contains chapters on the analysis of retrieval systems; description of docu- 
ments; descriptor languages; structural models; file organization and coding; 
search procedures; automation of storage and retrieval; purpose of a retrieval 
system, parameters and performance; and terminology of retrieval. For 
details the reader is referred to the items listed in the bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. 


[369]  Bextcium. BrsLioTHEQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. Régles catalographiques 
en usage a la Bibliothéque royale de Belgique: catalogue alphabélique par 
noms d’auteurs et titres d’anonymes. Bruxelles, La Bibliotheque, 5 rue 
du Musée, 1961. 21.5 cm. 195 p. 200 Belgian francs. 

Contains the rules followed by the Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique in the 

compilation of its alphabetical catalogue of authors’ names and titles of ano- 

nymous publications. In drawing up these rules particular attention was paid 
to questions of bilingualism. Appendices contain transliteration tables for 
non-Latin alphabets, instructions for drawing up headings for works by corpo- 
rate authors, special cataloguing rules for rare books, and an index of subject 


headings. 


[370] Canapa. Dominton BurEAu oF Sratistics. EpucATION Drvision. 
Survey of libraries. Part I1: Academic libraries/Relevé des bibliothéques. 
Partie II: Bibliothéques scolaires, 1958-59. Ottawa, The Division, 1960. 
28 cm. 54 p. 

Contains information on Canadian university and college libraries and centra- 

lized school libraries for the academic year 1958/59, and on library school 

graduates in 1960. The 32 university and college libraries surveyed serve 

institutions with full-time student enrolments of 500 and over at university 

level. 


[371] PERSATUAN PERPUSTAKAAN PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELAyvu. Malayan 
library journal, vol. 1, no. 2, January 1961. Kuala Lumpur, The 
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Library, University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur, Pantai Valley. 
Annual subscription: g Malayan dollars; US$3; £1.15. 
This official quarterly journal of the Library Association of the Federation of 
Malaya contains articles about Malayan libraries or on subjects of special 
interest to them. The present issue includes articles on minimum standards 
for Malayan special libraries, protection of books against mildew, the new 
Singapore National Library building, etc. 


[372] Huncary. Macyar SzasvAnytGyi Hivatrar. A kényvtdri munka 
szabvdnyat. 2, Bovitett kiadas. Budapest, Magyar .. ., 1960. 384 p., 
26 loose-leaf tables. 
This collection of Hungarian standards on library and documentation work, 
issued by the Hungarian Office of Standards, is the second edition of a work 
first published in 1954. It includes 18 standards issued and implemented before 
31 August 1960 covering the whole field of library work—layout of books and 
periodicals, bibliographical work, translations, printed library forms, stock- 
taking, equipment, cataloguing, transliteration, microphotography and 
storage of microcopies. The standards are not recommendations but obli- 
gatory rules. English and Russian summaries are given. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


[373] Weur, Hans. A dictionary of modern written Arabic, edited by J. Milton 
Cowan. Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, Beethovenstr. 6a, 1961. 
24 cm. xvii+1110 p. DM 74. 
This English edition is an enlarged and improved version of the Arabisches 
Worterbuch fiir die Schriftsprache der Gegenwart by the same author, published 
in 1952, and its Supplement which appeared in 1959. It presents the voca- 
bulary and phraseology of modern written Arabic. Arabic words are arranged 
according to Arabic roots. Foreign words are listed in alphabetical order. Under 
a given root the sequence of entries is as follows: the verb in the perfect of the 
base stem, if it exists, with the transliteration indicating the vowelling; the 
vowel of the imperfect and, in parentheses, the verbal nouns; the derived 
stems; nominal forms arranged according to their length; and verbal nouns 
of the derived stems and all active and passive participles. 


[374] Crason, W. E., comp. Elsevier’s dictionary of amplification, modulation, 
reception and transmission in stx languages. Amsterdam, Elsevier Publish- 
ing Company, 110-112 Spuistraat, 1960. 804 p. 

Lists nearly 3,000 terms in English on amplification, modulation, reception 

and transmission with a definition in English on the left-hand page and the 

corresponding terms in French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch and German arranged 

horizontally across the facing page. Separate French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch 

and German indexes. 


[375] Performing arts collections: an international handbook. Paris, Editions 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 15 quai Anatole- 
France, 1961. 27 cm. 760 p., indexes. $11.85; £4.4s.; 58 NF. 
The handbook, published by the International Section for Performing Arts 
Libraries and Museums of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations, contains descriptions of more than 240 libraries, museums and collec- 
tions in over 30 countries specializing in dramatic and musical theatre, dance 
and ballet, festival arts, motion pictures, radio and television, circus, mario- 
nettes, mime, etc. Each description includes information on the contents of 
each collection, catalogues available and conditions for admission, corres- 
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pondence, exchange, loan, photographing, microfilming, typing, etc. Bilin- | 


gual (English/French). 


[376] PIENIAZEK, Jerzy. IJnformator o bibliotekach Krakowskich. Krakow, 
Miejska Biblioteka Publiczna, 1961. 21 cm. g1 p., index. 10 zlotys. 

A directory of over 150 libraries in Cracow (Poland), giving for each one: 

name, address, telephone number, name of director, date of establishment, 

size of collections, special subject fields, catalogues, publications, etc. | 


(377 OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


At-Nasri, Nuhad Abdul Majeed. Library services in the Republic cf Iraq. 1st ed. Baghdad, 
Ministry of Education Press, 1961. In Arabic. 

BeckMaN, B.; WARNE, I. Facklitteratur for ungdom. Lund, Bibliotekstjanst, 1961. 52 p., 
index. 3.75 Swedish crowns. (Biblioteksjansts Bokurval, 27. 

Bourne, Charles P. Bibliography on the mechanization of information retrieval: supplement HI. 
Menlo Park, California, Stanford Research Institute, 1961. 28 cm. 27 p. Includes 
technical papers and report literature which have appeared since the last supplement, 
published in February 1960. 

Conan, L.; Craven, K. Science information personnel: the new profession of information 
combining science librarianship, and foreign language, New York, Science Information, 
PO Box 624, Radio City Station, 1961. 23 cm. vi-+-74 p. $1.50. 

DANMARKS TEKNISKE BrB.LioTeK. Bibliografi over fjernvarmeaniaeg. Kobenhavn, Dan- 
marks... , Oster Voldgade 10, 1961. 29.5 cm. 28 p. Mimeo. A bibliography on district 
heating. 

GERMAN Democratic RepuBic. DEUTSCHE BUCHEREI. Maschinenbau: eine systematische | 
Ubersicht iiber die Gebiete des Maschinenbaues auf Grund des Sachkataloges der Deutschen 
Biicherei, Leipzig. Leipzig, Deutsche Biicherei, 1960. 21 cm. 60 p., index. 

Heyse, Th. Contributions au progrés des sciences morales, politiques et économiques relatives aux 
territoires d’outre-mer. Relevés bibliographiques IT. Bruxelles, Commission belge de biblio- 
graphie, 5 rue de la Régence, 1961. 20.5 cm. 206 p., index. (Bibliographia belgica, 57.) 

Lrprary AssociaTION. LONDON. Information methods of research workers in the social sciences. 
Proceedings of the conference held at Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, on 1st June, 
1960, under the chairmanship of Prof. Charles Madge. London, The Association, 1961. 
21.5 cm. 28 p. 3s. to members; 3s.6d. to non-members. 








INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A trend report and bibliography 
by Brinley Thomas 


(In the series Population and Culture) 


Since 1952, Unesco has been concerned with promoting studies of the social and 
cultural aspects of international migration. 

In consultation with the International Committee for Social Science Documentation, 
Professor Brinley Thomas, of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, Cardiff, was invited to prepare a general survey and critical assessment of research, 
theoretical and empirical, so far undertaken on international migration, from the stand- 
point of the various social science disciplines. 

This survey is intended to be of use to national, intergovernmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations operating in the field of international migration, in the clarifica- 
tion of the complex economic, sociological, demographic and cultural issues which 
they face. It is also intended for specialists engaged in research on the subject, 112 pages. 





$1.50; 7/6 (stg.); 5,25 NF 
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[378] 


In 1953 and 1954 Unesco established a 
system of associated projects by which 
selected public libraries‘ and_ library 
schools were linked up, through Unesco, 
with each other and with related projects 
organized by Unesco. 

The range of this scheme was later 
extended to include national and acade- 
mic libraries, bibliographical centres and 
national exchange centres. By August 1961, 
there were 17 such projects. The scheme 
is now being widened to cover library 
associations and library journals as well. 
It is intended primarily to help library 
projects doing pioneer work in countries 
where such services are greatly needed, 
and where the prestige of association with 
Unesco will assist them in obtaining 
increased local or national support. 

The following services may be rendered 
by Unesco to associated projects: (a) the 
provision of available Unesco library 
publications and reports requested by the 
projects; (b) the provision of information 
and advice within the competence of 
Unesco (inquiries that cannot be ans- 
wered will be referred to other national or 
international agencies); (c) the regular 
provision of information and reports on 
progress achieved by other associated 
library projects of a similar nature and by 
Unesco pilot projects. For this purpose 
associated projects are requested to send 
to Unesco copies of their regular reports 
and news and information on interesting 
developments. Such reports, however, 
will not be reproduced without the per- 
mission of the national authorities con- 
cerned. 

Assistance may be given to individual 


[379] 
PROPERTY 


The International Centre for the Study 
of the Preservation and Restoration of 
Cultural Property, which was established 
in Rome as the result of an agreement 





INFORMATION 


UNESCO ASSOCIATED LIBRARY PROJECTS 


projects within the framework of the 
Expanded Programme of ‘Technical 
Assistance or of the programme of Parti- 
cipation in the activities of Member 
States. Such assistance may take the 
following forms: (a) the provision of an 
expert to help consolidate the project, 
expand its services and activities, or 
appraise and improve its effectiveness; 
(b) the provision of a fellowship to 
permit a key member of the project’s 
staff to acquire or develop technical skill; 
(c) the provision of books to strengthen a 
collection or of special equipment to 
increase the operative efficiency of the 
project. 

Requests for assistance within the 
framework of the two above-mentioned 
programmes should be submitted by the 
government of the Member State con- 
cerned as part of one of its periodic 
consolidated requests. The selection of 
associated projects to which such assis- 
tance may be extended will be made by 
Unesco on the basis of the project’s 
importance and of Unesco’s ability to 
help. To the extent possible, special 
attention will be given to requests for 
assistance to associated projects, but in 
view of the many demands on the Orga- 
nization’s limited resources, no guarantee 
can be given that all requests will be met. 

Further information concerning this 
scheme, including the requirements that 
must be met before a project can be 
recognized as an associated project, may 
be obtained from the Division of Libraries, 
Documentation and Archives, Unesco, 
place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, France. 


THE PRESERVATION OF CULTURAL 


between the Italian Government and 
Unesco, began to operate on 21 March 
1961. The number of member-countries 
supporting the Centre increased from 


1. The term ‘public library’ as used in this article includes community, regionai and national public library systems 
doing or planning important development work for adult and fundamental education. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 5, September-October 1961. 
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5 in May 1958 to 21 in March 1961.? 
Dr. Harold J. Plenderleith, formerly 
Director of Research at the British 
Museum Laboratory, has been appointed 
director of the Centre and Mr. Paul 
Philippot, Professor of the History of Art 
at the Université Libre of Brussels, assis- 
tant-director, both for a period of five 
years. 

The Centre’s aims include the follow- 
ing: to collect, study and diffuse docu- 
mentation concerned with the scientific 
and technical problems involved in the 
conservation and restoration of cultural 
property; to publish works providing 


up-to-date information on matters of 


common concern in its field; to co-ordi- 
nate, stimulate and sponsor research on 
problems concerned with conservation 
and restoration; to advise and make 
recommendations on general or special 
matters concerning the conservation or 
restoration of cultural property; to 
contribute to the training of research 
students and technicians. 

The Centre has already published an 
International inventory of museum laboratories 
and_ restoration workshops (in-coperation 
with the International Council of Mu- 
seums); Climatology in museums, a mono- 
graph which first appeared in a special 


[380] RESTATEMENT OF 
The School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London, 
United Kingdom, has initiated a com- 
prehensive scheme for the study and 
recording of African customary law, as 
found in the English-speaking territories 
of Africa. The Nuffield Foundation has 
awarded a grant totalling £11,000 to 
cover the work of the project during the 
first three years of its operation. It is 
estimated that the project will be com- 
pleted in seven years. 

Existing sources of information are 
generally inadequate or 
access; and it was therefore decided to 
establish a research-project which would 


involve the collection and analysis of 


existing material on the customary law, 
and preparation of a series of publica- 
tions that would restate the principles 
of customary law as they vary from tribe 
to tribe or ethnic group to ethnic group 
within the assigned regions cf study. 
For this purpose, Africa has been divided 
into three regions: West Africa, East 


difficult of 





News and information 





issue of Museum, vol. XIII, no. 4, 1960; 
The conservation of mural paintings in 
different countries report on the situatwn; 
and an article on the training of restorers 
of painting and sculpture, which ap- 
peared in Studies in conservation, vol. 5, 
no. 2. The Centre proposes to add to its 
series of publications as opportunity 
permits. 

The collection and methodical clas- 
sification of a comprehensive documenta- 
tion for study and diffusion constitute one 
of the major tasks of the Centre. A system 
of classification has been devised, based 
partly on an analytical arrangement and 
partly on a complementary drafting of 


‘excerpts’, which should make it possible 


to collect quickly all information related 
to a given subject whether connected 
with some craft or technique or concerned 
with some preservation problem. The 
Centre will thus be able to help research 
students and museums by providing 
bibliographical references. At a later 
date it is hoped to be able to provide 
photocopies of the documents available 
in the Centre and to assemble a com- 
prehensive dossier of technical abstracts. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Centre, Via Cavour 256, Rome, 
Italy. 


AFRICAN LAW 


Africa, Central-Southern Africa; and 
within these regions the primary emphasis 
will be placed on the British or Common- 
wealth territories. ‘The project is limited 
in the first place to the customary law 
relating to marriage, the family, land 
tenure, and succession. 

The first step is the compilation of 
bibliographies on the chosen subjects. 
These bibliographies aim to include all 
published and unpublished sources of 
information relating to the customary 
law in the selected regions. On the basis 
of the bibliographies and other material 
available, regional restatements will then 
be prepared. The restatement will, it is 
hoped, reveal the extent to which local 
divergencies and variations in the custom- 
ary law obtain, and will note modern 
changes and developments in the sub- 
stance and administration of the cus- 
tomary law. 

The experience now being gained at 
the School in the recording and analysis 
of material on the customary law should 


1. The member countries are: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Dominican Republic, Gabon, Ghana, Israel, 
Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sudan, Switzerland, United 
Arab Republic, Yugoslavia. 
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also be of value to others; and the card 
indexes and files of the restatement will 
be made available to other accredited 
research workers in this field. 


[381] 


In the September-October 1960 issue 
vol. XIV, no. 5, item 363) the Bulletin 
published a list of cover-to-cover transla- 
tions of Russian periodicals, particularly 
into English. A further title should now 
be added to the list. The British Cast Iron 
Research Association has recently started 
to publish a complete translation of the 
monthly Russian foundry journal Liteinoe 
proizvodstvo under the title Russian castings 
production. This journal is the leading 
Russian monthly for the foundryman and 
covers all aspects of castings production 
from raw materials to the service 
behaviour of the finished product. 

The first edition of Russian castings pro- 


[382] 


An institute on ‘The Future of Library 
Education’ will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in April 1962, sponsored by the 
Library Service Branch of the US Office 
of Education and the Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science. 
The institute will consider the changes 
needed in emphasis and subject content 
in the programmes of study and research 
activities of American library schools, as 
indicated by anticipated changes in the 
demographic, social and economic cha- 


[383] 
LITERATURE 


Early in 1960, the Library of the World 
Heaith Organization initiated a new 
scheme for the international exchange of 
duplicate medical literature (see Bulletin, 
vol. XIV, no. 5, September-October 
1960, item 349). 

By the end of March 1961 the new 
scheme had already met with a certain 
success and was growing in usefulness and 
popularity, as the following figures show: 
the number of active participants was 43, 
and some 40 other institutions had indi- 


[384] 


The European Productivity Agency of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation organized at Varese (Italy), 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
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Further information may be obtained 
from the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, London, 
W.C.1, United Kingdom. 


TRANSLATION OF RUSSIAN JOURNAL 


duction appeared in May 1961, being the 
January 1961 issue of Liteinoe proizvodstvo. 
Publication will normally be four months 
after the date of the Russian issue. 

Subscription rates for 12 issues are 
£10.10s. in the United Kingdom and 
$35 or £12,10s. outside the United 
Kingdom. Single copies may be purchased 
at £1.10s. in the United Kingdom or 
$5 or £1.15s. outside. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Publications Officer, British Cast 
Iron Research Association, Bordesley 
Hall, Alvechurch, Birmingham, United 
Kingdom. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY EDUCATION 


racter of the American people. The work 
will be based on a collection of essays to 
appear under the title ‘The Future of 
Library Service’ in the July-October 1961 
issue of Library trends, a quarterly journal 
issued by the Graduate School of Library 
Science of the University of Illinois. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Office of Public Information, Western 
Reserve University, 2040 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, USA. 


OF MEDICAL 


cated their interest but had not started 
participating actively; 400 book lists had 
been distributed; 1,528 slips offering 
periodicals and 832 slips requesting 
periodicals had been received; the 
number of transactions officially reported 
was 3,731. 

Libraries interested in participating in 
this scheme should write for further 
details to the Library and Reference 
Services, World Health Organization, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION FOR SMALL FIRMS 


from 27 to 30 March 1961, a seminar on 
‘Technical information for small and 
medium undertakings’, which wa 
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attended by experts from thirteen 
countries! and observers from India and 
the Republic of South Africa. 

In the view of the seminar, the lack 
of technical information of which small 
and medium firms complain is due to the 
insufficient use made of existing sources 
of this information rather than to its 
absence. To remedy the situation, it was 
urged that the following steps should be 
taken: the introduction, into educational 
curricula for engineers and managers, of 
lectures on the importance and use of 





News and information 


demonstrations of the saving in time and 
money which the small firm can make by 
using technical information; encouraging 
scientific and technical writers to adapt 
their language so as to be intelligible to 
non-specialists; more and better use of 
up-to-date means of communication such 
as television, telex, etc.; intensifying the 
personal approach through field officers 
who would act as a link between research 
and_ industrial application; regular 
exchanges of views and experience, at 
national and international levels, between 
specialists in information work. 


technical information; more explicit 
[385] PERIODICAL ON MICROFICHE 


OR MICROCARD 


The International Documentation Centre, 
Stockholm, has recently started to re- 
issue the Bulletin des sommaires in micro- 
fiche or microcard form. There will not 
be a printed version. 

This periodical, edited by the Centre de 
Documentation Classique in Paris, ceased 
»ublication in 1956 for financial reasons. 
The former editor, Mr. R. Toussaint, of 
the Centre de Documentation Classique, 
will be the editor of the micro periodical. 
All periodicals regularly received by the 
Centre de Documentation Classique in 
Paris are summarized and indexed on 
separate sheets of paper, using an electric 
typewriter. At the end of each month, 
these summaries and indexes are placed 
in alphabetical order and sent to the 
International Documentation Centre in 
Stockholm to be photographed in micro- 
form. The Bulletin lists the contents of over 
200 periodicals in the humanistic field. 

In order to facilitate the introduction of 
this micro periodical, the International 


[386] 
IN MICROPRINT 


The main national bibliographies of the 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking coun- 
tries published before 1g00 are now 
available on Microprint cards from the 
R. R. Bowker Company. 

The complete set of 49 bibliographies 
includes the works of José Toribio Medina 
and covers Latin America, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Philippines. The biblio- 
graphies are reproduced on 560 Micro- 
print cards, representing more than 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Documentation Centre has obtained a 
large number of high-quality pocket 
viewers which will be made available to 
subscribers at a special subsidized price 
which is included in the subscription rate 
of $5 per year. 

Subscribers may borrow the indexed 
periodicals for a period of 15 days and 
microfiche copies of specific articles can 
be ordered (providing the author’s per- 
mission has been given) at a price of 
$0.50 per 50 pages. 

The International Documentation 
Centre has reproduced a number of publi- 
cations on microfiches, including the 
Linnaean Herbarium and Migne’s Patrologiae 
cursus completus. It will shortly reproduce 
on microfiches the De Candolle Herbarium 
at Geneva, and the Census of India which 
started in 1872. 

Further details can be obtained from 
the International Documentation Centre, 
Hagelby House, Tumba, Sweden. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


52,000 pages in about 100 volumes. 

Price of the complete set, including the 
Medina works, is $190. The Medina 
bibliographies may also be purchased 
separately for $75. 

In addition, American, English and 
Russian bibliographies are available on 
Microprint cards; a list of titles may be 
obtained from the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
New York 36, N.Y., USA. 


1. Austria, Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
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[387] SURVEY OF DELHI 
The Delhi Library Association recently 
set up a sub-committee to conduct a 
survey of libraries in Delhi Union Terri- 
tory. All kinds of libraries will be included 
in the survey—university, college, school, 
government department, research insti- 
tution and public—as well as reading 
rooms and social education centres where 


| 388] 
LITERATURE 


The European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity (Euratom) in Brussels recently set 
up an information office, known as 
Transatom, for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information on translations in 
the field of nuclear science. The United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority and 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are co-operating in this project. 
Transatom is building up a master-card 
file of all data relating to translations of 
interest, with particular reference to 
translations from languages unfamiliar 
to most western readers. Information on 
existing and planned translations is 
published in English in the monthly 
Transatom bulletin, of which the first issue 


[989] 


The firm Micro Methods Limited, York- 
shire (UK) has reproduced on microfilm 
all issues of African affairs from 1901 to 
1959 published by the Royal African 
Society, London, which was formed in 
1901 with the object of fostering interest 
in Africa and maintaining a centre for 
the study of African affairs in the United 
Kingdom. It has also microfilmed vo- 
lumes 1-29 (1928-58) of Africa, the journal 
of the International African Institute. 
Other microreproductions concerned 


[g90] TRANSLATIONS OF 
[The Consultants Bureau, New York, has 
recently announced a programme for the 
translation and publication of selected 
Chinese scientific articles. During the 


year 1961 the first part of the programme, 
under a large staff of scientists trained in 
translating from the Chinese, will cover 


TRANSLATION OF ATOMIC 





LIBRARIES 


facilities for reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., are provided. 

The survey will also review the position 
of documentation and _ bibliographical 
services available in some of the libraries. 

It is proposed to publish the report of 
the survey in the form of a directory. 


ENERGY 


was dated December 1960. The bulletin 
also contains a list of journals translated 
from cover to cover, author index, and 
original source index. Entries are listed 
under subject in alphabetical order of 
author, with title entered in English and, 
in most cases, in the original language. 
Authorities from which existing transla- 
tions can be obtained are indicated. 

The bulletin is available from Euratom, 
Transatom Service, 51 rue Belliard, 
Brussels, Belgium. Annual subscription, 
400 Belgian francs ($8 or £2.17s.6d. 
approx.) inclusive of surface mail, or 
800 Belgian francs ($16 or 116s. approx. 
by air mail. 


MATERIAL ON AFRICA MICROFILMED 


with Africa include 10 out-of-print papers 
of the Rhodes Livingstone Institute for 
Social Research, and a bibliography of 
early books and manuscripts on the 
history of exploration in Africa. It is 
hoped to publish shortly the Parlia- 
mentary Papers of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Uganda Blue Books. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Micro Methods Limited, East Ardsley, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, United Kingdom. 


CHINESE ARTICLES 


from 500 to 1,000 pages of material in 
chemistry, physics, biology, the earth 
sciences, mathematics, metallurgy and 
related subjects. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to Consultants 
Bureau Enterprises, Inc., 227 West 17th 


Street, New York, N.Y., USA. 





EXCHANGE 


The exchange offers listed below supplement material published in the Handbook on the inter- 


national 


¢ 
Unesco Division of Libraries, Documentation 


will be published in this section of the Bulletin. 


ITALY 


IsTITUTO DI FARMACOLOGIA E DI 

lerRApIA, Universita degli Studi, 

Via Andrea del Sarto 21, Milano 

Offers the Journal of the American Chemical 

Society (Ohio), 1955-1960, in exchange 

for the following periodicals: 

Acta allergologica (Copenhagen), 1959, vol. 
13, no. 1; 1960, vol. 15, no. 1. 

American journal of medical sciences (Phila- 
delphia), 1957, vol. 233, no. 1; 1958, 
vol. 235, nos. I, 2. 

American journal of pathology (Ann Arbor, 
1959, vol. 35, no. 2. 

American journal of physiology 
1953, vols. 168-171. 

Antibiotic medicine and clinical therapy (New 
York), 1959, vol. VI, nos. 2, 3. 

Antibiotics and chemotherapy (Washington), 
1958, vol. 8. 

Archiv exp. Path. u. Pharmakol., Naunyn- 
Schmiedeberg’s, 1949, vol. 205. 

Archives internationales de pharmacodynamie 
et de thérapie (Gard, Paris), 1948, vol. 79, 
no. 1; vol. 80, no. 1. 

British journal exp. pathology 
1956, vol. 37. 

British medical journal (London), 14 March 
1959-14 March 1960. 

C.R. Société de biologie (Paris), 1958, vol. 
102, no. 8/9; 1959, vol. 103, no. I. 
Ciba Foundation colloquia on endocrinology, 

1952, vol. IV. 

Helvetica chimica acta (Basel), 1959, vol. 42, 
no. 6. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fur Vitaminforschung 
(Bern), 1960, vol. XXX, no. 1/2. 

Journal of American Pharmaceutical Assocta- 
tion (Scient. Edition, Washington), 
1959, vol. XLVIII, no. 3. 

Journal of bacteriology (Baltimore), 1944, 
vol. 48, nos. 1, 3, 5; 1946, vol. 51, 
nos. 3, 4, 0. 

Journal of clinical endocrinology and meta- 

Chicago), 1949, vol. 9, no. 3. 

Journal of exeprimental medicine (New York), 
1949-52, vols. go-g6. 


i 391] 


(Baltimore), 


(London), 


, 1572 


exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries with publications available for 
xchange which are not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested to send details to the 
and Archives. As space permits, the information 


Journal of general physiology (Baltimore, 
New York), 1949-51, vols. 32-34. 

Journal of infectious diseases (Chicago), 
1954, vol. 95, no. 3; 1959, vols. 104, 
105, no. 2; 1960, vol. 106, nos. 1, 3. 

Journal of pharmacology and experimental 
therapeutics 3altimore), 1940-47, vols, 


69-88. 
Lancet (London), 1960, vol. I, no. 7115. 
Nature (London), 1952, vol. 169, nos. 


4292, 4300-9. 

Nutrition reviews (New York, )1960, vol. 
18, no. 6. 

Proceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine (Utica, New York), 
1955, vols, 88-go. 

Quarterly review of biology (Baltimore), 1958, 
vol. 33, no. I. 

Radiation research (New York), 1955, vol. 1. 
Science (Washington), 1952, vols. 
116; 1960, vol. 131, no. 3393. 
Virology (Baltimore), 1959, vols. 7-9. 


115; 


NETHERLANDS 


OcTROOIRAAD BIBLIOTHEEK 
(Library of the Netherlands Patent 
Office), 6 Willem Witsenplein, 
*s-Gravenhage 

Distributes mimeographed lists of dupli- 
cates which it offers in exchange for 
publications on industrial property, social 
sciences, pure and applied science. 
Libraries wishing to receive the lists should 
write to the above address. 


[392] 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
LAND RECLAMATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT, PO Box 45, 
Wageningen 

Offers its series of Publications, Bulletins 
and Annual reports, dealing with several 
aspects of land reclamation and improve- 
ment, hydrology, irrigation, drainage, 
land settlement and related subjects, in 
exchange for publications on the same 
subjects. 


[393] 
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PAKISTAN 


LrpRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, Karachi University 
Library, Karachi 

Offers fer exchange its quarterly Pakistan 
library review, a forum for the study and 
evaluation of library needs in Pakistan. 


[394] 


SWEDEN 

[395] Karowtinska INSTITUTETS 
BIBLIOTEK, Stockholm 60 

Offers the following periodicals in 

exchange for medical periodicals of equal 

standard ; in some cases back numbers are 

available (only one copy of each of these 

periodicals can be supplied): 

Acta  anaesthesiologica scandinavica, 4 


1960)—. 
Acta morphologica neerlando-scandinavica, 1 
(1956)—. 


Acta oto-laryngologica, 31 (1960 
Acta paediatrica, 48 (1959)—. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

[398] BrsrtioTteca JUVENTUD DE 
AMERICA, Escuela n.° 3 de Mor6én, 
Maestro Cueto 750, Morén 

Requests books on all subjects for element- 


ary, secondary and university levels, 
particularly works describing other 
countries. 

CHILE 

[399] BreLiovEcaA DE LA RESIDENCIA 


UNIVERSITARIA CARDENAL CARO, 
Casilla 3997, Santiago 

Requests educational, cultural and scien- 

tific books and periodicals for students of 

university level. 

FRANCE 

[400] Commission BrBLiIoTHEQUE, 
Société Penarroya, Noyelles- 
Godault (Pas-de-Calais) 

Requests books and periodicals for the 

office staff and workers in its factory, 

including a fair number of North Africans 

and foreigners. 

HUNGARY 

[401] Bupar Gor. Kev. SzerB 
EGYHAZMEGYEI FOHATOSAG 
(Orthodox Church Library), 
Engels u. 5, Szentendre II 
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Acta pathologica et microbiologica scandina- 
vica, 51 (1961 
Opuscula medica, 5 (1960 


VENEZUELA 


[396] ArcHIvo GENERAL DE LA 
Naci6n, Biblioteca Bolivariana, 
Depto. de Canje, Santa Capilla a 
Carmelitas 15, Caracas 

Offers its publications (about 50) for 
exchange. List of titles on request. 


BistioTEcA CENTRAL, Depto. de 
Adquisiciones, Universidad 
Central de Venezuela, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Caracas 

Offers for exchange monographs and 
periodical publications issued by the 
University and by other institutions. 
Libraries interested should write to the 
above address for the Némina de publica- 
ciones disponibles para canje, listing titles 
offered. 


[397] 


WANTED 


Requests books and literature on icons, 
mediaeval frescoes, etc. 


INDIA 

[402] TrutTH READING 
Harda (MP 

Requests educational and cultural books 

and periodicals. 


CENTRE, Post- 


Pusiic LipRARY-MOHKAMPORE, 

PO Mohkampore, District Etah 
Requests books and periodicals on life in 
other countries, especially in rural areas. 


[403] 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
(Fed. of) 

[404] MrTenpere SeconpArRy SCHOOL, 
PO Dedza, Nyasaland 

Requests publications on all subjects for 
secondary level students. 

WEST INDIES (Fed. of the) 
[405] Universiry COLLEGE OF THE 
West Inpies Liprary, Mona, 
Jamaica 

Requests The Times Literary Supplement: 
Nos. 2413-2418 (1948) ; 2449, 2483, 2485, 
2491, 2497 (1949 2599, 2004 (1951); 
2605 (1952); 2657, 2070 (1953); 2725 
(1954); 2764, 2809 (1955); 2825 (1956 
2862, 2887 (1957). 





FREE DISTRIBUTION 


NEW ZEALAND 

[406] NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, 
Wellington 

Offers: 


de notre temps’. Prix de la_ Fondation 
Schiller suisse. Neuchatel, Editions du 
Lis Martagon. 

Simone Weil. Essai biographique et critique 
suivi d’une anthologie raisonnée des cuvres 


select de Simone Weil. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 

Galia. Destin d’une femme russe. Neuchatel, 
Editions du Lis Martagon (novel). 

Le journal de mon ami (novel), 

and a history of the Russian Revolution in 


New Zealand serial publications: a 
classified list. Wellington, National 
Library Service, 1961. 26 cm. 23 p. 


SWITZERLAND 


[407] Enprrions pu Lis MarTAGon, five volumes. 

Verger-Rond 8, Neuchatel 
Offers free to libraries the works of UNITED KINGDOM 
E. Piccard, winner of the Fondation 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR, 

c/o Arts Theatre Club, Great 
Newport Street, London, W.C.2. 
Is compiling, with the approval of Prince 
Rainier III, the first Bibliographie de 
Monaco for publication in 1962. Libraries 
wishing to receive a complimentary copy 
should write to the author at the above 
address. 


Schiller Suisse prize, including the fol- [408] 

lowing: 

Essais biographiques: _ 

Alexandre Pouchkine. Editions de la Bacon- 
niére, Neuchatel, et de la Diane 
Francaise, Nice. 

Mikhail Lermontov. 1. Essai biographique et 
critique. Il. Extraits de l'euvre poétique de 
Lermontov et son roman en prose, ‘ Un héros 


scientific research 


Pierre Auger 


Current trends in 


by Professor 


In 1960, the General Assembly of the United Nations decided that a survey should be 
made on current trends of inquiry in the fields of the natural sciences and the dissemi- 
nation and application for peaceful ends of such scientific knowledge. The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director-General of Unesco jointly appointed 
Professor Pierre Auger, a leading physicist, formerly head of the Unesco Natural 
Sciences Department, to collect data and draft the report. Twenty-nine intergovern- 
mental organizations, sixty-six international non-governmental organizations and 
scientific unions, and the national research organizations of forty-two countries were 
consulted. The list of experts consulted in their individual capacity contains the names 
of leading scientists in all countries of the world. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part One, ‘Trends of scientific research’, has 
six main chapters: I1—Fundamental sciences; II—The earth and space sciences; 
I1[—Medical sciences; I1V—Food and agricultural sciences; V—Fuel and power 
research; VI—Industrial research. Part Two deals with the main trends affecting 
the organization of scientific research and the dissemination of results, and Part Three 
with general and special recommendations concerning scientific research, the disse- 
mination of scientific knowledge and the application of such knowledge to physical 
needs. These three parts are preceded by a long introduction by Professor Auger. 

This book is not only the first of its kind, but is also likely to be one of the most impor- 
tant basic scientific works of the coming decade. It will be of exceptional interest to 
science research institutions, universities, government science officers, science teachers, 
and also to state- and privately-owned industry and to all who are interested in the 
history and development of sciences. 

$0.75 33/-(stg.) 23 NF 
245 pages. Will also be published in French and Spanish 
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